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Bias  crime:  Who’s  got  the  numbers? 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Second  of  three  parts. 

Take  a rough  poll  of  major  law 
enforcement  agencies  and 
organizations  and  civil  rights 
groups  and  you’re  likely  to  find  a 
strong  consensus  that  a system 
for  recording  and  classifying 
biased-motivated  crimes  should 
be  established  at  the  local,  state 
and,  ultimately,  Federal  levels. 

Yet  despite  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  the  issue,  progress  has 
been  slow  on  the  local  and  state 
levels,  and  at  the  Federal  level 
two  Justice  Department  agencies 
claim  that  their  existing  crime- 
reporting systems  are  currently 
unable  to  incorporate  the  data 
that  would  be  collected  on  bias 
crime,  and  each  hints  that  the 
other  would  be  better  suited  to 
the  data-collection  task. 

The  lack  of  accurate  recording 
systems  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  police  departments 
around  the  country  has  been  a 
source  of  continual  frustration  for 
civil  rights  groups  who  maintain 
that  the  level  of  bias-motivated 
crime  cannot  be  fairly  gauged 
without  police  statistics.  The  few 
police  departments  that  have  in- 
stituted policies  or  set  up 
specialized  units  designed  to 
record,  classify  and  investigate 
such  crimes  — departments  such 


as  those  in  New  York  City  and 
Boston  — have  been  swift  to  sup- 
port that  notion. 

Looking  for  Hot  Spots 

‘‘You  can’t  identify  if  a problem 
exists  unless  you  have  some  kind 
of  warning  system,”  said  Capt. 
Donald  Bromberg,  until  recently 

the  commander  of  New  York’s 
bias  incident  unit. 

Echoed  Hubert  Williams,  presi- 
dent of  the  Police  Foundation: 
‘‘In  the  absence  of  data,  you  simp- 
ly cannot  discern  the  scope  of  the 
problem.  It’s  important  that  the 
states  begin  to  recognize  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  information  in 
order  for  them  to  get  a handle  on 
the  explosive  racial  potential  that 
exists  in  this  country.” 

The  absence  of  police  statistics 
that  speak  to  bias  crimes  was  to 
haunt  Joanne  Anderson,  director 
of  community  relations  at  the 
Maryland  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission. It  was  in  1980  that  she 
discovered  that  although  her 
department  was  responsible  for 
responding  to  violent  hate  crimes 
in  the  state,  there  was  no  way  to 
indicate  on  a police  report  that  a 
person  had  been  assaulted 
because  of  his  or  her  race,  religion 
or  ethnic  group. 

‘‘The  state  commission  could 
not  get  a handle  on  how  serious 
the  problem  was  because  the 


Progress  in 
data  gathering 
is  slow  — and 
at  the  Federal 
level,  virtually 
nonexistent 

crime  report  classifications  didn  't 
have  that  extra  characteristic.” 
Anderson  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Legislative  Response 

It  was  at  the  commission’s  in- 
stigation that  legislation  was  in- 
troduced which  led  eventually  to 
a statewide  reporting  system  for 
bias-motivated  crimes. 

“The  purpose  of  it  was  to  give 
the  commission  and  the  state  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  many 
crimes  were  being  committed,” 
she  said. 

The  few  state  agencies  and 
municipal  departments  that  do 
collect  such  data  say  the  informa- 
tion has  been  the  key  factor  in 
determining  bias-crime  patterns 


and  identifying  trouble  spots. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department’s 
Community  Disorders  Unit 
(CDU)  in  1978,  said  Commis- 
sioner Francis  M.  Roache,  “no 
one  really  knew  what  was  going 
on”  with  regard  to  racial  in- 
cidents being  perpetrated. 

"It  was  very  difficult,"  recalled 
Roache,  who  was  the  CDU’s  first 
commanding  officer.  "A  police  of- 
ficer would  respond  to  a call  for  a 
broken  window,  having  no  infor- 
mation other  than  taking  a van- 
dalism report.” 

In-Depth  Interviewing 

1 1 took  exhaustive  and  exacting 
interviews  to  get  the  victims  — 
most  often  black  families  — to 
remember  the  smallest  details  so 
that  the  incident  could  be 
classified  properly. 

The  information  that  is  col- 
lected, he  said,  is  used  to  devise 
strategies  and  correct  problems. 
“Patterns  have  been  a problem. 
That's  why  we  monitor  incidents 
closely,”  said  Roache.  "The  very 
first  incident  may  be  the  indicator 
that  a family  is  going  to  ex- 
perience trouble." 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
implemented  its  bias-crime 
classification  policy  in  January 
1987,  in  keeping  with  the  state’s 
Ethnic  Intimidation  and 


Statistical  Collection  Act, 
enacted  last  year.  According  to 
Maj.  Edgar  Richards,  director  of 
the  bureau  of  community  ser- 
vices, the  data  collected  from 
municipal  police  departments  can 
be  used  to  identify  patterns 
within  a given  area. 

While  the  state  police  will  not 
respond  unless  called  in,  Richards 
said  that  if  the  statistics  show 
trouble  brewing  in  a particular 
spot,  he  can  call  on  community 
relations  officers  in  that  area,  who 
will  ask  local  police  chiefs  if  they 
need  assistance. 

In  the  final  analysis,  experts 
agree,  the  detection  of  patterns  of 
bias-crime  — as  with  the  detec- 
tion of  crime  patterns  generally  — 
comes  down  to  accurate,  reliable 
incident  reporting. 

"A  problem  in  a particular  part 
of  the  city  can  be  determined  if 
there  are  patterns,”  said  the 
NYPD's  Captain  Bromberg, 
“and  you  can't  determine  that 
without  reporting.”  He  said  a 
classification  and  reporting 
system  helps  his  unit  to  "direct 
appropriate  resources  of  both 
kind  and  amount  to  the  places 
they  are  needed.  We  would  not  be 
able  to  do  this  unless  we  main- 
tained statistics  on  what's  hap- 
pening.” 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Speed-limit  hike  may  hinge  on  veto  override 


Advocates  of  raising  the  na- 
tional 55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  were  concerned  several  mon- 
ths ago  that  House  objections  to 
the  amendment  would  not  only 
defeat  that  effort  but  hold  up 
passage  of  a four-year, 
$52. 4-billion  highway  bill.  What 
they  had  probably  not  considered 
was  that  a long,  legislative  battle 
would  ensue  not  because  of  House 
objections  but  because  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan’s  threatened  veto  of 
the  measure. 

The  President,  who  said  last 
year  that  he  would  not  oppose  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  speed  limit,  is 
determined  to  sink  the  highway 
bill  — and  the  speed-limit  amend- 
ment with  it  — because  of  the 
measure’s  excessive  cost. 

The  House,  by  a vote  of  407  to 
17,  last  month  passed  an 
$88-billion,  five-year  bill  that  was 
worked  out  in  a House-Senate 
conference,  only  to  find  that  the 
President  opposed  the  bill.  His 
primary  objection  is  said  to  be  a 
provision  that  would  provide 
$890  million  in  Federal  assistance 
above  the  money  that  states  now 
receive  under  an  aid  formula  to 
help  pay  for  road  and  bridge 
demonstration  projects  sought 
by  legislators  for  their  home 
districts  and  states. 


Although  the  Senate  passed  the 
compromise  measure  on  highway 
and  mass  transit  costs  by  a vote 
of  79  to  17,  a vote  on  the  speed- 
limit  amendment  had  to  be 
postponed  for  procedural 
reasons.  However,  the  Senate  has 
strongly  supported  raising  the 
speed  limit  in  the  past.  The  House 
vote  on  the  amendment  was  a thin 
217  to  206. 

The  highway  bill  has  been  stall- 
ed for  over  a year  because  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Sen. 
Steve  Symms  (R.-Ida.  that  would 
raise  he  national  speed  limit  to  65 
miles  per  hour  on  portions  of  In- 
terstate highways  that  lie  in  areas 
with  fewer  than  than  50,000 
residents.  The  amendment  would 
affect  about  75  percent  of  the 
43,000-mile  system. 

Raising  the  speed  limit  has 
been  a crusade  for  Western 
senators  like  Symms,  who  argue 
that  such  a law,  which  is  con- 
sistently overlooked,  turns  the 
country  into  a nation  of 
lawbreakers. 

Several  states  are  poised  to 
raise  speed  limits  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  bill  passes  — if  it  does. 
Most  contend  that  the  56-mile-an- 
hour  limit  is  "ridiculous"  in  the 
wide-open  spaces  of  highway  in 
the  West,  where  boredom  behind 


the  wheel  is  said  to  be  a greater 
danger  than  increased  speeds. 

"We  have  wide  open  spaces  in 
Nebraska,  and  when  you  drive 
down  the  Interstate  at  55,  you’re 
liable  to  get  lost  in  the  dust,”  said 
state  Senator  Howard  Lamb, 
chairman  of  the  State  Senate’s 
transportation  committee. 

While  the  highway  bill  has  con- 
sistently passed  the  Senate  with 
the  speed-limit  amendment  at- 
tached, the  House  has  been  equal- 
ly consistent  in  rejecting  the 
amendment  and,  thus,  the  bill. 

Despite  Reagan’s  support  for 
allowing  the  states’  to  raise  the 
speed  limit,  in  a letter  to  the 
Senate  he  expressed  "grave  con- 
cern” over  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

Reagan  has  vowed  to  kill  the 
bill  unless  the  ‘‘pork  barrel”  pro- 
visions are  eliminated. 

However,  the  votes  in  both 
Houses  on  the  highway  package 
exceeded  the  two-thirds  needed  to 
override  a Presidential  veto, 
which  Symms  said  he  plans  to  do. 

If  a veto  can  be  overridden,  it 
will  be  "nip  and  tuck,”  according 
to  Tom  Lowery,  a spokesman  for 
Symms.  The  margin  will  be  close 
either  way,  he  said. 

If  a veto  is  allowed  to  stand, 
legislators  fear  that  states  would 
lose  billions  of  dollars  in  highway 


funds,  jeopardizing  the  summer 
construction  season  in  the  North. 

Said  Reagan  in  his  letter  to  the 
Senate:  ‘‘It  is  distressing  that 
Congress  would  turn  legislation 
needed  to  meet  nationwide 
highway  and  transit  needs  into  a 
vehicle  for  special  interests  pro- 
jects such  as  the  Boston  Central 
Artery  project.  If  special  projects 
are  authorized,  they  should,  at 
most,  be  funded  from  within 
states’  regular  allocation  of 
highway  funds,  as  the  Senate  bill 
proposed.” 

The  Boston  Central  Artery 
would  link  downtown  Boston 
with  the  city's  waterfront. 

If  the  measure  is  enacted,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
will  still  have  to  engage  in  some 
serious  head-scratching  to  deter- 
mine just  where  the  higher  speeds 
would  be  permitted.  "It's  a tricky 
amendment,"  said  Thomas 
Klimek,  an  FHA  enginer  who  is 
among  the  officials  trying  to 
figure  out  exactly  where  to 
change  the  speed-limit  signs. 
"You're  talking  about  whether 
you  put  up  a 65-mph  sign  here  or  a 
mile  down  the  road." 

Said  Lowery,  ‘‘A  Census 
bureaucrat  could  go  onto  the 
freeway  and  take  a Crayola  and 
draw  a line  on  the  highway." 


65  or  55?  It’s  all  up  to  Congress. 
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MARYLAND  - The  House 
Judiciary  Committee  last  month 
rejected,  10-9,  a bill  that  would 
have  lowered  the  blood-alcohol 
level  needed  for  a drunken- 
driving  conviction  from  0.13  per- 
cent to  0.10  percent. 

The  city  of  Annapolis  and  its 
police  officers  are  reportedly 
deadlocked  over  a drug-testing 
program,  with  the  two  sides  said 
to  be  far  short  of  agreement.  The 
police  union  has  tentatively  pro- 
posed a plan  that  would  allow 
limited  drug  testing  during 
routine  physicals,  but  has 
withheld  approval  of  a com- 
prehensive testing  plan  until  such 
issues  as  testing  and  disciplinary 
action  are  resolved.  Talks  to  im- 
plement a drug-testing  program 
began  last  October,  but  broke 
down  when  the  state  attorney 
general's  office  persuaded  the 
police  union  that  the  city's  plan 
would  not  survive  a court 
challenge. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - An  ailing 
Ilario  M.  A.  Zannino,  67,  said  to 
be  the  number-two  organized 
crime  figure  in  New  England,  was 
sentenced  to  30  years  in  Federal 
prison  March  12.  Zannino  was 
convicted  on  three  counts  of  il- 
legal gambling  and  loansharking. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Twenty-one 
high  ranking  members  of  the  Luc- 
chese  crime  family  began  trial  on 
racketeering  charges  March  16, 
at  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Newark.  The  defendants  are 
charged  with  loansharking,  extor- 
tion, gambling  and  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City 
Police  Det.  Louis  Miller,  60,  was 
shot  and  killed  while  responding 
to  a burglary  in  Brooklyn  March 
11.  Miller,  a 34-year  veteran,  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  member 


of  the  department  ever  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

Serious  crime  in  New  York  City 
rose  by  more  than  6 percent  last 
year,  the  first  yearly  increase 
since  1981.  The  Increase  was  led 
by  a 14-percent  rise  in  murders. 
Police  officials  attributed  much  of 
the  increase,  particularly  in 
murders,  to  the  spread  of  crack. 

The  alleged  ringleader  in  New 
York  City's  77th  Precinct  drug 
scandal  pleaded  guilty  to  reduced 
charges  last  month  in  exchange 
for  his  testimony  against  fellow 
officers.  Police  Officer  William 
Gallagher,  38,  had  been  indicted 
on  87  counts  and  faced  a max- 
imum of  life  in  prison  on  the  most 
serious  charge,  sale  of  cocaine. 

VERMONT  — All  six  full-time 
police  officers  and  two  dis- 
patchers in  Milton  resigned 
March  12  in  a dispute  with  Chief 
W.  James  Lyons,  leaving  the 
town  without  a police  force.  The 
local  Board  of  Selectmen  said  the 
state  police,  the  police  chief  and 
two  part-time  officers  would  pro- 
vide coverage  in  the  town  of 
6,800. 


FLORIDA  — A Hialeah  man  who 
spent  16  months  in  Miami  and 
New  York  jails  for  a murder  that 
police  agree  he  didn’t  commit, 
last  month  filed  a $7. 5-million 
wrongful  arrest  suit  in  Federal 
court  in  Miami.  Enrique  Devila 
Suarez  named  the  Metro-Dade 
police  and  two  New  York  City 
detectives  as  defendants  in  the 
suit,  which  charges  that  the  ar- 
rest was  caused  by  bungled  in- 
vestigative efforts. 

GEORGIA  — Five  Marietta 
police  officers  and  the  Police 
Benevolent  Association  of 
Georgia  have  sued  Marietta  city 
officials,  seeking  the  right  to  have 


PBA  dues  automatically 
deducted  from  police  pay.  The 
class-action  lawsuit,  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Atlanta,  claims 
that  police  are  allowed  dues 
checkoffs  for  six  other  purposes 
but  have  been  denied  the  same 
provision  for  PBA  dues  — a 
“discriminatory  and  arbitrary" 
violation  of  officers'  rights,  accor- 
ding to  the  suit. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Kelly 
Rogers  was  sworn  in  as  police 
chief  of  Chadbourn  March  18. 

VIRGINIA  — John  D.  Rochat,  a 
14-year  veteran  of  the  Hanover 
County  Sheriff’s  Department, 
was  named  police  chief  of 
Ashland  March  4.  He  replaces 
John  M.  Wolford,  who  left  last 
November  to  become  police  chief 
of  Colonial  Heights. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  police  of- 
ficers last  month  overwhelmingly 
re-elected  John  Dineen  to  a sixth 
term  as  president  of  their 
10,000-member  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police.  Dineen,  who  is  paid 
$60,000  a year,  has  led  the  union 
since  1970.  Last  year  he 
negotiated  a new  three-year  con- 
tract for  police  with  increases  in 
salary  and  other  benefits. 


The  State  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  month  approved 
a bill  that  would  bar  police  from 
stopping  motorists  solely 
because  they  are  not  wearing  seat 
belts.  Police  could  ticket  violators 
only  if  they  were  stopped  for  some 
other  traffic  offense. 


Evanston  Police  Chief  William 
Logan,  54,  retired  April  10  after 
30  years  on  the  force.  Logan,  who 
became  the  city’s  first  black 
police  chief  three  years  ago,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  named  director  of 
safety  at  Evanston  Township 
High  School. 
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KENTUCKY  — Major  crimes 
reported  to  Louisville  police  rose 
12  percent  last  year  compared  to 
1985,  the  biggest  increase  since 
1976.  The  increase  was  led  by 
surges  in  robbery  and  assault, 
which  rose  20  percent  and  40  per- 
cent, respectively.  Police  Chief 
Richard  Dotson  attributed  the  in- 
creases last  year  to  a mild  winter, 
which  he  said  brought  more  peo- 
ple out  on  the  streets. 

Oak  Grove  Police  Chief  Buddy 
Elliott  and  four  of  his  five 
patrolmen  have  been  named  as 
defendants  in  a $3. 5-million  civil 
rights  lawsuit  filed  in  Federal 
court  in  February.  The  suit,  which 
alleges  police  brutality,  was  belit- 
tled by  Mayor  Jack  Elliott,  the 
police  chief’s  brother,  who  said 
that  an  internal  investigation  has 
determined  that  the  officers  acted 
properly. 


IOWA  — The  House  last  month 
approved  and  sent  on  to  the 
Senate  a bill  that  would  make 
Iowa  the  first  state  to  ban  random 
drug  testing  of  most  employees. 
Among  those  not  exempted  under 
the  bill  are  workers  suspected  of 
taking  drugs  and  those  whose  im- 
pairment could  pose  a clear  and 
present  danger. 

KANSAS  — A State  Senate  com- 
mittee last  month  approved  a bill 
to  tax  marijuana  and  cocaine.  The 
bill  would  allow  the  state  to  pro- 
secute drug  dealers  for  tax  eva- 
sion. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  - The  city  of 
Redfield  will  decide  by  May  1 
whether  to  merge  its  police 
department  with  the  Spink  Coun- 
ty Sheriff’s  Department. 

Drunken  driving  charges  in 
Davison  County  dropped  from 
244  in  1985  to  116  last  year.  Police 
officials  said  the  decline  was  due 
to  insufficient  police  personnel  for 
enforcement,  and  a reduced 
number  of  drunken  drivers  due  to 
public  pressures. 


COLORADO  — Neil  Moloney 
resigned  as  director  of  the  Col- 
orado Bureau  of  Investigation 
last  month,  one  day  after  the 
governor  sharply  criticized  his 
leadership  of  the  agency. 

NEW  MEXICO  - State  police 
Lieut.  Leo  Martinez,  who  won  a 
$300,000  lawsuit  against  former 
supervisors,  has  filed  a new  suit 
for  $500,000  against  the  current 
chief  and  four  other  superiors, 
claiming  that  he  has  been  har- 
assed since  winning  the  first  suit. 


OKLAHOMA  — Picher  Police 
Officer  John  Kerr,  40,  died  March 
18  of  injuries  received  March  11 
in  a crash  during  the  85-mile-an- 
hour  pursuit  of  a traffic  offender. 


The  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Public  Safety  has  awarded  Com- 
puter Communications  Inc.  a 
four-year  contract  for  the  installa- 
tion of  150  personal  computer- 
based  law  enforcement  terminals 
in  DPS  offices,  police  depart- 
ments, sheriffs’  offices  and  other 
state  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  terminals  will  be  used  for  in- 
teragency communications  and 
will  access  the  state's  license  and 
registration  computers,  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center, 
the  National  Weather  Service  and 
the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Telecommunications  System. 


TEXAS  — Santo  Trafficante  Jr., 
one  of  the  last  of  the  old-time 
reputed  Mafia  godfathers,  died  at 
the  Texas  Heart  Institute  in 
Houston  last  month.  Trafficante, 
who  never  served  a long  prison 
term,  was  linked  to  at  least  four 
mob  slayings  and  reportedly 
enlisted  in  a futile  effort  in  1 960  to 
assassinate  Cuban  leader  Fidel 
Castro 


CALIFORNIA  - All  five  Santa 
Clara  County  supervisors  were 
sentenced  to  jail  terms  last  month 
for  violating  a judge’s  order  to 
provide  more  jail  space  to  ease 
overcrowding.  Retired  Judge 
Spurgeon  Avakian  of  the 
Alameda  County  Superior  Court 
dropped  a threat  to  fine  the  coun- 
ty $9.3  million  for  failing  to  draft 
a plan  to  provide  96  one-man  cells 
for  violent  offenders.  Four  super- 
visors  were  given  10-day 
sentences,  and  the  fifth  was  given 
five  days.  The  supervisors,  who 
said  they  would  appeal,  were 
given  until  April  16  to  serve  the 
sentences. 

IDAHO  — The  House  has  ap- 
proved and  sent  on  to  the  gover- 
nor a bill  that  would  allow  victims 
of  malicious  racial  or  religious 
harassment  to  sue  their  at- 
tackers. 

NEVADA  - The  State 
Assembly  last  month  approved  a 
$45. 5-million  bond  issue  to  pay 
for  the  construction  of  two 
500-bed  prisons.  The  measure 
was  sent  on  to  the  Senate. 
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Drug  testing  chalks  up  gains  on  two  fronts 


Houston  PD  sets  four-prong 
effort  to  go  on  line  by  July  1 


U.S,  Senete  committee  OK’s  propose!  to  test 
5 million  workers  In  truck,  railroad,  airline  fields 


The  Houston  Police  Officers 
Association  (HPOA)  is  taking  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  regarding 
Chief  Lee  Brown 's  proposed  drug- 
testing  program,  which  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
end  of  June. 

The  testing  program,  said 
Brown,  is  part  of  the 
department’s  "commitment  to 
maintain  a department  free  from 
drug  use”  and  one  which 
"adheres  to  the  highest  levels  of 
integrity  and  professionalism.” 

Consisting  of  four  parts,  the 
program  will  institute  "for 
cause"  testing  in  addition  to  ap- 
plicant testing  and  testing  for 
those  still  on  probation  or 
awaiting  reassignment  to 
selected  units. 

The  HPOA  has  no  problem  with 
Brown’s  plan  to  test  employees 
whose  behavior  indicates  possible 
drug  use,  according  to  Larry 
Watts,  a member  of  the  HPOA 
board  of  directors,  but  there  is 
some  concern  over  which 
laboratories  the  chief  plans  to  use. 
"There  is  no  regulatory  agency 
that  oversees  the  standards  for 
drug  testing,"  he  said. 

Brown  intends  to  test  those 
employees,  both  sworn  and 
civilian,  assigned  to  the  narcotics 
division,  the  organized  crime 
unit,  the  vice  division,  the 
chemistry  section  of  the  police 
laboratory  and  the  field  opera- 
tions command  tactical  units. 

Applicants  will  also  be  subject 
to  drug  testing  at  any  time  during 
the  selection  process  and 
academy  training. 


New  Jersey  state  troopers  have 
become  so  proficient  at  catching 
diug  traffickers  traveling 
through  the  state  that  law  en- 
forcement officials  from  other 
areas,  hearing  of  New  Jersey’s 
success,  have  been  prompted  to 
seek  advice. 

During  the  past  four  years, 
state  police  have  made  1,209  ar- 
rests for  drug  possession  or 
weapon  violations,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  have  been  made 
along  a 2.2-mile  stretch  of 
highway  known  as  Cocaine  Alley. 
Police  have  confiscated  $1.5 
million  in  cash,  584  firearms,  72 
vehicles  and  about  $59  million 
worth  of  drugs,  including  1,652 
pounds  of  cocaine  and  6.897 
pounds  of  marijuana. 

The  rate  of  conviction  for  ar- 
rests made  along  Cocaine  Alley  is 
97  to  98  percent,  according  to 
police  officials. 

Cocaine  Alley,  part  of  the 
1,500-mile-long  Interstate  95 
route  from  Florida,  runs  through 
Salem  County  from  the  base  of 
the  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge  to 
the  entrance  to  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike.  Police  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  apprehending  traf- 
fickers there  that  lately  there 


Although  a legal  challenge  to 
the  program  may  yet  arise, 
Brown  said  there  would  be  no 
legal  basis  to  it.  "We’ve  certainly 
checked  our  procedures  out  with 
our  legal  authorities  and  there's 
no  doubt  in  their  mind  what  we’re 
looking  for  is  legal." 

According  to  Watts,  the  HPOA 
did  not  participate  in  the  drafting 
of  the  program. 

As  for  the  choice  of  laboratory, 
said  Brown,  that  is  a managerial 
decision.  "We’re  responsible  for 
running  the  Houston  Police 
Department,  not  the 
association.” 

For-cause  testing,  said  Brown, 
was  made  part  of  the  plan  since 
the  question  of  random  testing 
has  not  yet  been  resolved  by  the 
courts.  Brown  said  the  depart- 
ment does,  however,  support  the 
concept  of  random  testing  for  all 
employees. 

" If  I had  the  legal  authority,  I d 
do  random  testing  but  we’re  told 
that  it’s  not  defensible  in  the 
courts,"  he  said. 

As  with  most  drug-testing  pro- 
grams, an  employee  will  first 
undergo  an  initial  screening.  If 
that  test  comes  back  positive  for 
any  controlled  substance  not 
prescribed  by  a doctor,  the  in- 
dividual would  undergo  a second, 
more  sophisticated  procedure  for 
confirmation. 

"Let  me  be  clear  that  we’re  not 
going  to  require  an  employee  to 
undergo  "for-cause’’  testing 
unless  we  have  some  strong 
evidence  that  something  is  not 
right,"  said  Brown. 


have  been  indications  that  drug 
runners  are  rerouting  their  paths 
to  avoid  New  Jersey,  according  to 
Patrol  Sgt.  Andrew  P.  Mastella. 

Police  recently  found  a map  in 
the  glove  compartment  of  a 
pickup  truck  that  had  been  in- 
volved in  an  accident  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike,  he  said.  There 
was  a large  "X”  blocking  out  New 
Jersey  and  instructions  written 
on  the  map  warning  the  driver  to 
stay  out  of  the  state. 

Over  the  past  two-and-a-half 
years,  Mastella  has  traveled  to  38 
states  teaching  Federal  agents 
and  police  about  drug  interdic- 
tion. 

Body  language,  he  said,  has 
played  a big  role  in  the  depart- 
ment's success.  "Sweating  is  a 
sure  sign,"  said  Mastella.  "I’ve 
had  guys  stopped  and  standing 
next  to  their  cars  while  being 
questioned.  The  temperature 
could  be  in  the  low  20 's,  and  they 
would  begin  sweating  profusely.  ” 

Moreover,  drivers  usually  lie 
about  their  destinations  or  where 
they  are  coming  from,  he  said. 
Police  often  spot  untaxed  cigar- 
ettes, bags  of  fruit  with  the  name 
of  a Florida  city  stamped  on  the 
bag  or  a newspaper  from  a 


Congressmen  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  organized  labor  groups 
are  gearing  up  for  a tough  battle 
over  a bill  that  calls  for  the  ran- 
dom drug  testing  of  railroad, 
airline  and  other  transportation 
workers,  among  other  measures. 

The  bill,  which  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  is  supported 
by  the  Reagan  Administration 
but  is  emphatically  opposed  by 
civil  liberties  groups  and  organ- 
ized labor,  which  seek  the  removal 
of  the  random  testing  measure 
from  the  bill. 

"Random  drug  testing  ab- 
solutely has  to  come  out  of  the 
bill,"  said  Peggy  Taylor,  a lob- 
byist for  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  She  said 
the  federation  did  not  object  to 
pre-employment  testing,  testing 
after  an  accident  or  testing  when 
an  employer  has  reason  to  believe 
a worker  is  using  drugs  or  alcohol. 

Random  testing,  said  Taylor, 
“intimidates"  employees  and 
forces  them  to  prove  their  in- 
nocence. 

Some  senators  who  voted  for 
the  bill  while  it  was  in  committee 
are  now  said  to  have  reservations 
about  it  and  have  vowed  to  amend 
the  bill  to  fix  what  they  see  as 
serious  constitutional  problems. 
The  vote  on  the  bill  was  19  to  1, 
with  only  Sen.  Larry  Pressler, 
(R.-S.Dak.)  voting  against  it. 
Those  who  are  now  expressing 
doubts  about  the  bill  are 
Democrats  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of 
Hawaii,  John  F.  Kerry  of 


Southern  town.  "When  ques- 
tioned, they  lie  and  tell  you  they 
are  on  vacation.  They  say  they  are 
from  Washington,  D.C." 

But  while  the  department’s 
record  has  been  impressive,  some 
police  joke  that  New  Jersey 
troopers  only  stop  Hispanic 
males  driving  cars  with  Florida 
plates. 

Dismissing  the  gibe,  Mastella 
said  drivers  are  stopped  for  one  of 
two  reasons:  a traffic  violation  or 
a suspicion  that  occupants  of  the 
car  have  been  involved  in  some 
criminal  act. 

"If  we  have  a report  that  police 
in  South  Carolina  are  looking  for 
two  men  — one  white  and  the 
other  black  — suspected  of  rob- 
bing a store  and  escaping  in  a late- 
model  red  Dodge,  and  we  spot 
nine  cars  with  two  previously 
described  men  in  it,  we  have  prob- 
able cause  to  stop  all  the  cars,  ’ ’ he 
said. 

Recently,  police  stopped  a car 
that  turned  out  to  have  a false 
floor  in  the  trunk,  underneath 
which  was  a load  of  drugs. 
Another  car  was  found  to  have  a 
gas  tank  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  fuel  and  the  other  filled 
with  cocaine. 


Massachusetts  and  Brock  Adams 
of  Washington. 

The  bill  gained  speed  in  the 
aftermath  of  a collision  between 
an  Amtrak  train  and  a Conrail 
train  near  Baltimore  on  Jan.  4, 
catching  opponents  by  surprise. 
They  have  since  begun  holding 
strategy  sessions  to  reshape  the 
bill. 

The  crew  members  of  the  Con- 
rail  train  were  found  to  have 
traces  of  marijuana  in  their  blood 
and  urine,  although  there  has 
been  no  official  conclusion  that 
drug  use  led  to  the  crash,  which 
killed  15  people  and  injured  176. 

One  option  for  reshaping  the 
bill  would  be  to  have  it  channeled 
to  other  committees,  including 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  for  further  hearings 
and  possible  amendments. 

But  Sen.  John  Danforth 
(R.-Mo.),  who  sponsored  a similar 
measure  last  year,  said  through  a 
spokesman  that  random  testing 
is  the  core  of  the  bill  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  backing  down  on  the 
issue. 


Reputed  Mafia  boss  John  Gotti 
was  acquitted  of  all  charges  in  his 
Federal  racketeering  trial  in 
Brooklyn  last  month,  but  his 
troubles  may  just  be  starting  as 
Federal  prosecutors  try  to 
develop  a new  indictment  against 
him  based  on  clandestine  tape 
recordings. 

The  tapes  reportedly  include 
Gotti  discussing  the  goods  he  will 
receive  as  head  of  the  Garabino 
crime  family,  according  to  law- 
enforcement  officials.  The  of- 
ficials stressed  that  a new  case 
against  Gotti  would  concern 
crimes  other  than  those  for  which 
he  was  already  tried  and  acquit- 
ted. 

Gotti  had  been  accused  under 
the  Racketeering  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
(RICO)  of  involvement  in  a varie- 
ty of  crimes  while  a captain  in  the 
Gambino  crime  family.  He 
became  head  of  the  family  in 
December  1985  following  the 
murder  of  former  boss  Paul 
Castellano. 

Officials  believe  that  Gotti,  who 
was  acquitted  along  with  six  co- 
defendants, is  still  boss  of  the 
family,  a RICO  violation  that 
would  be  the  basis  of  the  new 
case. 

It  is  also  believed  that  Federal 
prosecutors  have  gathered  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  link  Gotti  to  the 
gangland-style  slaying  of 
Castellano  and  a top  aide, 
Thomas  Billoti,  in  front  of  a 
Manhattan  steakhouse. 

Although  secret  tapes  were 
used  in  the  first  Gotti  trial,  in- 
vestigators say  that  on  the  new 
tapes  Gotti  identifies  himself  as 
boss  of  Gambino  family  — the 


"He  thinks  random  testing  is 
the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol,”  said 
the  spokesman.  Steve  Hilton. 
"It's  very  difficult  for  him  to  see 
what  the  problem  is  with  random 
testing." 

The  bill  would  apply  to  five 
million  truck  and  bus  drivers  and 
airline  and  railroad  employees.  Of 
this  group,  about  two  million  are 
self-employed  truck  drivers, 
leading  to  the  unanswered  ques- 
tion of  how  these  people  would  be 
covered  by  a system  that  relies 
largely  on  testing  conducted  by 
employers. 

Another  group  targeted  for 
drug  testing  are  teachers  being 
considered  for  employment. 

The  Justice  Department  last 
month  filed  a friend-of-the-court 
brief  in  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals  in  support  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the 
Patchogue-Medford  Free  School 
District  on  Long  Island,  which  is 
seeking  to  require  drug  testing 
for  probationary  teachers  up  for 
tenure. 


largest  and  most  powerful  Mafia 
group  in  the  country,  according  to 
organized-crime  experts. 

"There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  Gotti  is  the  head  of 
the  family,"  said  Ronald 
Goldstock,  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force. 

Gotti’s  lawyer,  Bruce  Cutler, 
said  that  if  there  is  to  be  another 
trial,  "We  will  meet  it  as  we  met 
the  one  in  Brooklyn." 

Cutler  contends  that  Gotti  is 
the  victim  of  a "vendetta"  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
"Primarily,  they  don’t  like  him 
because  he’s  a gambler,  and 
that’s  all  that  was  shown  in 
Brooklyn.” 

Law-enforcement  officials  say. 
however,  that  on  the  new  tapes 
Gotti  provides  damaging 
evidence  against  himself  by 
discussing  how  he  was  elected 
head  of  the  family  and  what  his 
share  would  be  of  the  rackets  run 
by  the  family,  including  nar- 
cotics, gambling  and  garment- 
industry  extortion. 

The  evidence  in  the  new  in- 
vestigation was  gathered  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  state  organized  crime  task 
force  and  New  York  City  Police 
detectives. 

According  to  officials,  agents 
from  the  state  task  force  planted 
hidden  microphones  in  the 
Bergen  Hunt  and  Fish  Club,  one 
of  Gotti's  favorite  meeting 
places.  Court  approval  for  plant- 
ing the  microphones  reportedly 
was  based  on  evidence  supplied 
by  Dominick  Lofaro.  an  associate 
of  the  Gambino  family. 


Troopers  ’ success  against  drugs  spreads 
the  word  to  dealers:  bypass  New  Jersey 


Feds  gear  up  for  new  push 
against  reputed  mob  boss 
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People  and  Places 


Back  in 
the  saddle 

It's  been  a suspenseful  six 
months,  but  former  Omaha  Police 
Chief  Robert  Wadman  is  “on 
cloud  nine"  now  that  a district 
court  judge  has  ordered  him 
reinstated  to  his  old  job  with  full 
back  pay. 

Wadman  was  fired  last  October 
by  then-Mayor  Michael  Boyle 
after  Wadman  refused  to  endorse 
disciplinary  actions  against  three 
officers  involved  in  the  arrest  of 
Boyle’s  brother-in-law  on 
drunken  driving  charges. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Boyle 
and  Wadman  had  clashed  over 
police  activities  involving  the 
Mayor’s  family.  Police  had 
previously  charged  Boyle’s  sons 
in  a prostitution  case  and  in 
another  drunken  driving  incident. 
Boyle  himself  had  been  stopped 
by  police  for  having  expired  tags 
on  his  car. 


Robert  Wadman,  with  reason 
to  smile  again. 

While  Boyle  exercised  his 
mayoral  prerogative  in  dismiss- 
ing Wadman,  that  dismissal 
aroused  the  ire  of  Omaha 
residents,  who  launched  a suc- 
cessful campaign  to  recall  Boyle. 

Boyle  was  ousted  as  Mayor  in 
January. 

In  the  meantime,  Wadman  has 
been  keeping  quite  busy  as  pro- 
ject manager  for  the  Drug  Control 
Strategy  Development  Program, 
a joint  effort  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance. 

Wadman,  who  will  be  returning 
to  Omaha  this  month,  said  that 
the  project  is  progressing  very 
well  and  with  the  current  staff 
and  quality  of  people  on  board,  his 
"ability  to  assist  and  contribute 
to  the  project  from  this  point  for- 
ward will  be  a very  simple  pro- 
cess.” 

Wadman  said  support  from 


IACP  executive  director  Jerald 
Vaughn  and  others  at  the  associa- 
tion helped  him  through  a tough 
time. 

“To  have  this  kind  of  a thing  oc- 
cur and  have  such  support  is  real- 
ly appreciated,"  he  said.  “The 
calls  and  letters  from  all  thepolice 
chiefs  I've  worked  with  over  the 
years  have  just  given  my  a very 
heartwarming  feeling  that  within 
our  profession,  there  is  that  sort 
of  support  net  out  there.  It  really 
made  my  challenges  that  much 
easier.” 

While  Wadman’s  confidence  re- 
mains unshakeable  in  the  rec- 
titude of  the  decisions  he  made  in 
Omaha  — decisions  that  led  to  his 
dismissal  — he  says  he  had  his 
moments  of  doubt  about  how  it 
would  all  turn  out  in  court  and 
whether  he  would  ever  return  to 
his  former  position. 

“I  feel  very  strongly  to  this  day 
that  if  I had  to  do  it  over,  I would 
make  the  same  decisions,”  he 
said.  “But  when  you  tee  it  up  in 
the  courtroom,  you  always  hope 
it’s  going  to  go  the  way  you  feel  is 
the  right  way.” 

Wadman  says  his  hearing 
before  District  Judge  Steven 
Davis  marked  the  first  time  the 
case  was  heard  in  “legitimate” 
court.  He  had  previously  been 
refused  reinstatement  by  the 
city’s  personnel  board,  which  is 
composed  of  mayoral  appointees. 

Since  the  judge’s  ruling,  Wad- 
man said,  such  terms  as  “fair 
play”  and  “justice"  have  taken 
on  a new  meaning  for  him.  "It 
means  more  to  me  now  then  it 
ever  has,  even  after  25  years  as  a 
police  executive.  I just  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  system  is  really 
productive  and  works  really  well. 

“Those  terms  are  often  shallow- 
ly used,”  he  said,  “but  once  you 
go  through  that,  all  of  a sudden  it 
changes  the  quality  of  those 
terms.” 

Ward:  I’m 
going  soon 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward  9aid 
recently  that  he  does  not  expect 
to  finish  out  the  last  four  years  of 
his  term,  which  expires  in  1991. 

Speaking  at  a City  Council 
forum  on  race  relations,  Ward 
said:  "I  will  leave  this  job  in  less 
time  than  I’ve  been  in  office,  and 
I’ve  been  here  three  years  and 
three  months.  Don’t  fool  yourself 
that  I’m  going  to  stay  here 
another  three  years.  Nobody 
could.  I'd  be  dead.” 

While  he  set  no  date  for  his 


What  They  Are  Saying 


“When  you  tee  it  up  in  the  courtroom,  you 
always  hope  it’s  going  to  go  the  way  you 
feel  is  the  right  way.” 


Robert  Wadman,  recently  reinstated  as 
police  chief  of  Omaha  after  being  fired  last  October.  (4:2) 


A taste  of  the  deep  South 


Cuisine  and  culture  may  dif- 
fer from  North  to  South,  but 
law  enforcement  and  crime 
know  no  Mason-Dixon  line 
from  what  Police  Chief  Charles 
Gruber  can  discern  after  five 
months  on  the  job  in  Shreve- 
port, La. 

Gruber,  39.  is  the  former 
police  chief  of  Quincy,  111.  and 
the  first  chief  of  Shreveport 
who  is  not  a native  of  the  city. 

While  Gruber  said  he  could 
not  yet  articulate  any 
“substantive”  differences  be- 
tween the  way  law  enforce- 
ment is  carried  out  in  Illinois 
and  the  way  it  is  in  Louisiana, 
he’s  already  noticed  the 
cultural  differences  in  the 
South.  “There  are  different 
phrases  and  different  techni- 
ques in  doing  things  from  what 
I’ve  been  used  to,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  tried  to  identify  them 
and  key  up  on  them.” 

Gruber  said  the  community 
and  residents  of  Shreveport 
have  impressed  him  as 
“genteel”  and  “warm.”  While 
the  pace  of  life  is  somewhat 
slower,  he  said  the  people  are 
"no  different  than  any  others 
I’ve  been  involved  with 
before.” 

And,  like  most  people,  their 
feathers  are  easily  ruffled  in 
the  beginning  when  an  out- 
sider takes  charge.  Gruber 
characterizes  Shreveport  as  a 
metropolitan  community  still 
trying  to  hold  on  to  old 


Southern  ways.  “The  two 
simply  do  not  mesh,”  he  said. 
“The  city  needs  to  adapt  to  the 
modern  era  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  problems  that  cities 
have  when  they  are  of  the  size 
Shreveport  is.” 

Gruber,  who  is  third  vice 
president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
took  over  a police  department 
rocked  by  two  scandals  in  the 
past  10  years. 

In  1976,  George  D’Artois, 
Shreveport’s  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety,  was  forced  to 
resign  after  being  indicted  on 
charges  of  stealing  $32,000  in 
city  funds. 

Last  year,  Police  Chief  Cliff 
Heap  resigned  after  it  was 
discovered  he  had  accepted  a 
Cadillac  from  a Florida 
businessman  and  that  several 
others  in  the  department  had 
accepted  gifts  from  the  same 
man. 

Gruber  has  instituted  a 
policy  prohibiting  officers 
from  accepting  gifts.  More- 
over, in  a department  accused 
of  racist  practices,  Gruber  has 
appointed  a black  as 
spokeswoman  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

“Any  time  you  come  in  from 
the  outside  you  are  going  to 
ruffle  some  feathers,”  he  said. 

An  outspoken  critic  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association 
since  last  year’s  Congressional 
battle  over  the  Firearms 


Owner’s  Protection  Act, 
Gruber  stunned  Shreveport 
residents  — more  than  half-of 
whom  own  guns  — by  telling 
the  audience  during  a televised 
forum  that  he  would  not  shoot 
someone  burglarizing  his  own 
home.  “I’m  not  going  to  kill 
somebody  who  stole  my  prop- 
erty,” said  Gruber.  "I  value 
life  more  than  that.” 

Gruber  has  called  for  stricter 
gun  controls  and  supports  a 
proposal  requiring  tougher 
rules  on  the  identification  of 
gun  owners. 

In  an  effort  to  change  some 
members  of  the  force  from 
“lazy,  lethargic,  no  accounts,” 
Gruber  has  instituted  policies 
which  will  make  officers  more 
accountable,  more  rule-abiding 
and  more  attuned  to  the  pro- 
cedures needed  to  make  a 
department  efficient. 

“There  are  structural 
changes  going  on,  organiza- 
tional changes  going  on  and  in- 
ternal changes  happening,”  he 
said. 

Obviously,  Gruber  said,  all 
this  will  not  come  about 
without  some  resistance  but 
“we’ll  just  go  at  it  at  a pace 
with  which  we  can  accomplish 
the  goals  effectively  and  hurt 
as  few  people  in  between  as  we 
can.” 

Gruber  has  been  given  the 
full  backing  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, which  passed  a resolution 
supporting  him  in  February. 


resignation,  Ward  warned  that 
there  would  be  few  if  any  qualified 
blacks  ready  to  step  into  his  posi- 
tion when  he  left. 

“Blacks  are  not  coming  into  the 
Police  Department,”  Ward  told 
the  meeting  of  black  Councilmen 
and  ministers,  voicing  concern 
that  there  will  not  be  enough 
black  officers  to  fill  top  spots  in 
the  department.  He  urged  the  au- 
dience to  encourage  more  blacks 
to  join  the  department  to  help 
ease  racial  tension. 

In  February,  765  officers  were 
promoted  to  sergeant  after  a pro- 
tracted legal  battle  over  whether 
the  promotional  exams 
discriminated  against  black  and 
Hispanic  officers. 

Of  the  27,161  uniformed  of- 
ficers in  the  department  last 
September,  78.6  percent  were 
classifed  as  white,  10.8  percent 
were  classified  as  black,  another 
10  percent  were  listed  as  Hispanic 
and  0.6  percent  as  Asian  or 
Pacific  Islander. 


Deadly 

serious 


Death  threats  made  against  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida,  Leon  Kellner, 
and  his  family  are  being  taken 


very  seriously  by  officials  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  who 
have  put  the  Kellners  under 
guard  for  the  past  several  weeks. 

Kellner,  40,  is  the  top  Federal 
law-enforcement  official  in  South 
Florida,  where  75  percent  of  the 
cocaine  enters  the  country.  His  of- 
fice has  been  involved  in  the  pro- 
secution of  several  large  drug 
rings  including  the  Medellin 
Cartel,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  violent  Colombian  drug 
rings. 

Kellner  recently  announced  in- 
dictments against  the  leaders  of 
the  cartel,  including  Carlos 
Lehder  Rivas,  who  was  arrested 
in  Colombia  and  extradited  to  the 
U.S.  for  trial  on  an  earlier  indict- 
ment. 

Both  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration have  declined  to 
discuss  details  of  the  threats  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  they  came 
from  a U.S.  Government  cable 
from  Colombia.  Also  confirmed 
was  that  two  hit  teams  were  in- 
volved. 

Federal  officials  are  uncertain, 
however,  if  the  threats  are  tied  to 
the  Medellin  Cartel,  which  is 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  80 
percent  of  the  cocaine  brought  in- 
to the  country. 

Lehder  has  been  accused  of 
threatening  to  kill  prosecutors  if 
they  attempted  to  try  him. 
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What’s  the  beef? 


Court  asks:  Can  cops  keep 


Remember  the  old  radio  and 
television  game  show  "Name 
That  Tune”?  Contestants  had  to 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


guess  what  song  was  being 
played  after  hearing  only  a few 
notes.  This  week’s  Supreme 
Court  case  poses  the  musical 
question:  Can  police  play  a game 
of  “Name  That  Crime”  with  a 
murder  suspect? 

Facts  of  the  Case 

In  February  1979,  John  Leroy 
Spring  and  a companion  shot  and 
killed  Donald  Walker  during  a 
hunting  trip  in  Colorado.  Shortly 
thereafter,  an  informant  told 
agents  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
( ATF)  that  Spring  was  engaged  in 
the  interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  firearms.  The  informant 
also  told  the  agents  that  Spring 
had  discussed  his  participation  in 
the  Colorado  killing.  At  the  time 
the  ATF  agents  received  this  in- 
formation, Walker’s  body  had  not 
yet  been  found  and  the  police  had 
received  no  report  of  his  disap- 
pearance. 

Based  on  the  information 
received  from  the  informant 
relating  to  the  firearms  viola- 
tions, the  ATF  agents  set  up  an 
undercover  operation  to  purchase 
firearms  from  Spring.  On  March 
30,  1979,  ATF  agents  arrested 
Spring  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  dur- 
ing the  sting. 

An  ATF  agent  at  the  scene  of 
the  arrest  advised  Spring  of  his 
Miranda  rights.  Spring  was  ad- 


vised of  these  rights  a second 
time  after  he  was  transported  to 
the  ATF  office  in  Kansas  City. 
There  the  agents  also  advised 
Spring  that  he  had  the  right  to 
stop  the  questioning  at  any  time 
or  to  stop  the  questioning  until 
the  presence  of  an  attorney  could 
be  secured.  Spring  then  signed  a 
written  form  stating  that  he 
understood  and  waived  his  rights, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  make  a 
statement  and  answer  questions. 

ATF  agents  first  questioned 
Spring  about  the  firearms  trans- 
actions that  led  to  his  arrest. 
They  then  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
criminal  record.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  a juvenile  record  for 
shooting  his  aunt  when  he  was  10 
years  old.  The  agents  asked  if 
Spring  had  ever  shot  anyone  else. 
Spring  ducked  his  head  and 
mumbled,  “I  shot  another  guy 
once.  ’ ’ The  agents  asked  Spring  if 
he  had  ever  been  to  Colorado. 
Spring  said  no.  The  agents  asked 
Spring  whether  he  had  shot  a man 
named  Walker  in  Colorado  and 
had  thrown  his  body  into  a snow- 
bank. Spring  paused  and  then 
ducked  his  head  again  and  said 
no.  The  interview  ended  at  this 
point. 

Colorado  Questioning 

On  May  26,  1979,  Colorado  law 
enforcement  officials  visited 
Spring  while  he  was  in  jail  in  Kan- 
sas City  pursuant  to  his  arrest  on 
the  firearms  offenses.  The  officers 
gave  Spring  the  Miranda  warn- 
ings, and  Spring  again  signed  a 
written  form  indicating  that  he 
understood  his  rights  and  was 
willing  to  waive  them.  The  of- 
ficers informed  Spring  that  they 
wanted  to  question  him  about  the 
Colorado  homicide.  Spring  indi- 
cated that  he  "wanted  to  get  it  off 
his  chest.”  In  an  interview  that 


lasted  approximately  one  and  a 
half  hours,  Spring  confessed  to 
the  Colorado  murder.  During  that 
time,  Spring  talked  freely  to  the 
officers,  did  not  indicate  a desire 
to  terminate  the  questioning,  and 
never  requested  counsel.  The  of- 
ficers prepared  a written  state- 
ment summarizing  the  interview. 
Spring  read,  edited  and  signed 
the  statement. 

Spring  was  charged  in  Colorado 
state  court  with  first-degree 
murder.  Spring  moved  to  sup- 
press both  statements  on  the 
ground  that  his  waiver  of  Miran- 
da rights  was  invalid.  The  trial 
court  found  that  the  ATF  agents’ 
failure  to  inform  Spring  before 
the  March  30  interview  that  they 
would  question  him  about  the  Col- 
orado murder  did  not  affect  his 
waiver  of  Miranda: 

”[T]he  questions  themselves 
suggested  the  topic  of  inquiry. 
The  questions  dealt  with 
‘shooting  anyone'  and  specifical- 
ly killing  a man  named  Walker 
and  throwing  his  body  in  a snow- 
bank in  Colorado.  The  questions 
were  not  designed  to  gather  infor- 
mation relating  to  a subject  that 
was  not  readily  evident  or  ap- 
parent to  Spring.  Spring  had  been 
advised  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent,  his  right  to  stop  answering 
questions,  and  to  have  an  at- 
torney present  during  interroga- 
tion. He  did  not  elect  to  exercise 
his  right  to  remain  silent  or  to 
refuse  to  answer  questions 
relating  to  the  homicide,  nor  did 
he  request  counsel  during  inter- 
rogation." 

Accordingly,  the  trial  court  con- 
cluded that  the  March  30  state- 
ment should  not  be  suppressed  on 
Fifth  Amendment  grounds.  The 
trial  court  subsequently  ruled, 
however,  that  Spring’s  statement 
that  he  "shot  another  guy  once" 


NCPC  targets  a dozen  cities  to  make 
teenagers  “part  of  the  solution” 


Crime  knows  no  age  limits, 
either  for  criminals  or  victims, 
but  every  police  officer  knows 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


that  teenagers  commit  a dispro- 
portionate number  of  offenses. 
What  is  not  so  well  known  is  that 
teens  are  also  victimized  much 
more  often  than  adults  — roughly 
twice  as  often  for  all  crimes.  A 
teenager  is  10  times  more  likely  to 
be  assaulted  than  a senior  citizen, 
despite  the  fears  of  the  elderly 
that  they  are  choice  targets  for 
muggers  and  robbers. 

Programs  that  aim  to  change 
that  picture  are  now  underway  in 
a dozen  cities,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Council.  In  Boston, 
the  NCPC  has  led  the  formation 
of  an  effort  to  challenge  teenagers 
to  take  responsibility  for  curbing 


crime  and  vandalism.  In  11  other 
cities,  an  NCPC  high  school 
course  is  being  used  to  educate 
teenagers  about  crime.  The 
course  culminates  with  10th  and 
11th  graders  figuring  out  how 
they  can  get  involved  in  projects 
to  reduce  vandalism,  curb  crime 
and  improve  the  livability  of  their 
school  and  community. 

"The  undergirding  philosophy 
of  these  programs,"  according  to 
NCPC’s  executive  director,  John 
A.  Calhoun,  "is  to  try  to  claim 
teens  as  part  of  the  solution  in- 
stead of  always  regarding  them  as 
part  of  the  problem."  The  idea  is 
to  thrust  responsibility  on  teen- 
agers and  make  them  aware  that 
they  are  part  of  the  larger  society. 

"Maybe  I’m  speaking  from 
hope  as  much  as  anything,"  said 
Calhoun,  "but  what  we’re  saying 
to  teens  is,  ‘You 're  a part  of  us.'  ” 

Heading  the  program  in  Boston 
is  Dr.  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith,  a 
physician  whose  violence- 
prevention  course  for  high  school 
students  was  previously  covered 
in  this  column  (see  LEN,  Jan.  13, 


1987).  Her  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes Police  Commissioner  Fran- 
cis M.  Roache  and  his  deputy, 
members  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  a high  school  prin- 
cipal, and  leaders  of  youth  agen- 
cies. In  January  of  this  year,  the 
board  began  parceling  out  small 
grants  to  groups  and  agencies 
with  ideas  for  channeling 
teenagers’  energies  into  school 
and  community  improvements. 
The  funds  come  from  a $100,000 
grant  by  the  Boston  Foundation. 
Funded  projects  may  be  small  on 
a cosmic  scale  — cleaning  up  an 
alley,  for  instance  — but  they 
must  be  deemed  very  important 
by  the  neighborhood.  The 
teenagers  must  be  involved  in  the 
planning  and  execution,  and  they 
must  get  recognition  for  their 
work. 

The  high  school  course  on  teens 
and  crime  was  developed  by  the 
NCPC  and  the  National  Institute 
for  Citizen  Education  in  the  Law. 

1 1 calls  for  1 4 class  sessions,  using 
a textbook  called  "Teens,  Crime 
Continued  on  Page  13 


killers  guessing? 


was  irrelevant,  and  that  the  con- 
text of  the  discussion  did  not  sup- 
port the  inference  that  the  state- 
ment related  to  the  Walker  homi- 
cide. For  that  reason,  the  March 
30  statement  was  not  admitted  at 
Spring’s  trial. 

The  court  concluded  that  the 
May  26  statement  "was  made 
freely,  voluntarily  and  intelligent- 
ly, after  (Spring's)  being  properly 
and  fully  advised  of  his  rights, 
and  that  the  statement  should  not 
be  suppressed,  but  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence."  The  May  26 
statement  was  admitted  into 
evidence  at  trial,  and  Spring  was 
convicted  of  first-degree  murder. 

Fruit  of  the  Poisonous  Tree 

Spring  argued  on  appeal  that 
his  waiver  of  Miranda  rights 
before  the  March  30  statement 
was  invalid  because  he  was  not  in- 
formed that  he  would  be  ques- 
tioned about  the  Colorado 
murder.  Although  this  statement 
was  not  introduced  at  trial,  he 
claimed  that  its  validity  was  rele- 
vant because  the  subsequent 
May  26  statement  that  was  ad- 
mitted against  him  was  an  illegal 
outgrowth  of  the  March  30  state- 
ment, and  therefore  should  have 
been  suppressed  as  the  "fruit  of 
the  poisonous  tree"  (see  Wong 
Sun  v.  United  States,  371  U.S. 
471  (1963)).  The  Colorado  Court  of 
Appeals  agreed  with  Spring, 
holding  that  the  ATF  agents 
"had  a duty  to  inform  Spring  that 
he  was  a suspect,  or  to  re-advise 
him  of  his  Miranda  rights,  before 
questioning  him  about  the 
murder."  Because  they  failed  to 
do  so  before  the  March  30  inter- 
view. the  court  ruled,  "any  waiver 
of  rights  in  regard  to  questions 
designed  to  elicit  information 
about  Walker’s  death  was  not 
given  knowingly  or 
intelligently.  ’ ’ The  court  held  that 
the  March  30  statement  was  inad- 
missible and  that  the  State  had 
failed  to  meet  its  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  May  26  statement 
was  not  the  product  of  the  prior  il- 
legal statement.  The  court  re- 
versed Spring’s  conviction  and 
remanded  the  case  for  a new  trial, 
directing  that  if  the  State  sought 
to  introduce  the  May  26  state- 
ment into  evidence,  the  trial  court 
should  determine  whether  the 
"taint”  of  the  March  30  state- 
ment was  sufficiently  attenuated 
to  allow  introduction  of  the  May 
26  statement. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Poisonous  Tree  Felled 

Justice  Lewis  Powell  wielded 
the  judicial  ax  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
when  he  chopped  down  Spring’s 
"poisonous  tree"  argument  by 
upholding  the  validity  of  the 
March  30  Miranda  warnings  and 
thereby  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court. 

Powell  noted  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  person 
‘‘shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a witness 
against  himself.  ” This  privilege  is 


"fully  applicable  during  a period 
of  custodial  interrogation.  Miran- 
da v Arizona,  384  U.S.,  at 
460-461.  In  Miranda,  the 
Supreme  Court  concluded  that 
"without  proper  safeguards  the 
process  of  in-custody  interroga- 
tion of  persons  suspected  or  ac- 
cused of  crime  contains  inherent- 
ly compelling  pressures  which 
work  to  undermine  th« 
individual’s  will  to  resist  and  tc 
compel  him  to  9peak  where  ht 
would  not  otherwise  do  so  freely 
Accordingly,  the  Court  for 
mulated  the  now-familiar  pro 
cedural  safeguards  designed  tc 
secure  the  privilege  against  self 
incrimination.  The  Court's  fun- 
damental aim  in  designing  the 
Miranda  warnings  was  to  assure 
that  the  individual’s  right  to 
choose  between  silence  and 
speech  remains  unfettered 
throughout  the  interrogation  pro- 
cess, according  to  Powell. 

Justice  Powell  went  on  to  write 
that: 

"Consistent  with  this  purpose, 
a suspect  may  waive  his  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege,  ‘provided 
the  waiver  is  made  voluntarily, 
knowingly  and  intelligently'. . . 
In  this  case,  the  law  enforcement 
officials  twice  informed  Spring  of 
his  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  in 
precisely  the  manner  specified  by 
Miranda.  . . Spring  indicated 
that  he  understood  the 
enumerated  rights  and  signed  a 
written  form  expressing  his  inten- 
tion to  waive  his  Fifth  Amend- 
ment privilege.  The  trial  court 
specifically  found  that  ‘there  was 
no  element  of  duress  or  coercion 
used  to  induce  Spring’9  state- 
ments’ (on  March  30). . . . Despite 
the  explicit  warnings  and  the 
finding  by  the  trial  court,  Spring 
argues  that  his  March  30  state- 
ment was  in  effect  compelled  in 
violation  of  hi9  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  because  he  signed  the 
waiver  form  without  being  aware 
that  he  would  be  questioned 
about  the  Colorado  homicide. 
Spring’s  argument  strains  the 
meaning  of  compulsion  past  the 
breaking  point." 

The  Court  ruled  that  a state- 
ment is  not  "compelled"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment if  an  individual  "voluntari- 
ly, knowingly  and  intelligently" 
waives  his  constitutional 
privilege.  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
supra,  at  444. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Justice 
Powell’s  mind  that  Spring's  deci- 
sion to  waive  his  Fifth  Amend- 
ment privilege  was  voluntary. 
Spring  alleged  no  "coercion  of  a 
confession  by  physical  violence  or 
other  deliberate  means  calculated 
to  break  (his)  will,”  Oregon  v. 
Els  tad,  470  U.S.  298.  312  (1986). 
and  the  trial  court  found  none. 
Spring's  allegation  that  the  police 
failed  to  supply  him  with  certain 
information  does  not  relate  to  any 
of  the  traditional  indicators  of 
coercion:  "the  duration  and  condi- 
tions of  detention.  . .,  the 
manifest  attitude  of  the  police 
toward  him,  his  physical  and  men- 
tal state,  the  diverse  pressures 
which  sap  or  sustain  his  powers  of 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Bias-crime  statistics:  fear  of  the  unknown? 


Statistical  success  stories: 

How  two  Md.  agencies  do  it 


Although  all  police  depart- 
ments in  Maryland  are  required 
by  law  to  report  bias  incidents  to 
the  state  police,  civil  rights 
groups  and  others  have  given 
especially  high  marks  to  police 
in  Baltimore  and  Howard  Coun- 
ties for  the  job  they  have  done  in 
reporting  and  following  up  on 
hate-crime  activities. 

Maryland  is  one  of  just  two 
states  that  currently  require  the 
collection  of  such  data  by  local 
departments.  The  other,  Penn- 
sylvania, implemented  its  data- 
collection  this  past  January. 

“What  happens  in  most  police 
departments  across  the  coun- 
try," explained  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty Police  Chief  Neil  Behan,  “is 
that  you  have  a cross  burning  on 
a vacant  lot,  they  knock  the 
cross  down  and  it  becomes  ar- 
son. You  have  a defacement  of 
property  with  a racial  slur  and  it 
doesn’t  appear  to  be  directed  at 
any  one  in  particular,  and  that 
becomes  vandalism.  As  a result, 
a tremendous  amount  of  the 
crimes  or  incidents  that  are 
racially,  religiously  or  ethnically 
motivated  get  lost  in  the  com- 
puters." 

The  Baltimore  County  Police 
Department  has  been  praised  by 
both  the  Maryland  Human 
Relations  Commissions  and  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center, 
which  singled  the  department 
out  for  having  “an  excellent  pro- 
gram" and  “handling  [bias]  in- 
cidents very  sensitively.”  Ac- 
cording to  Pat  Clark  of  the 
SCLC’s  Klan  Watch  project,  the 
follow-up  efforts  provided  by 
the  department  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally good  and  have 
resulted  in  somewhat  of  a 
decrease  in  bias  incidents. 

Every  Incident  Checked  Out 

Behan  characterizes  his 
department’s  approach  to  such 
incidents  as  being  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  tack  taken  by 
most  agencies.  "In  Baltimore 
County,  every  single  incident 
that  smacks  of  a racial  involve- 
ment is  reported  as  a racial  inci- 


dent. It  is  investigated  separate- 
ly add  evaluated  by  my  in- 
telligence unit  to  determine  if  in 
fact  it  was  racially  motivated.” 

If  the  case  is  deemed  a bias 
crime,  it  is  so  recorded.  “As  a 
result,"  said  Behan,  “we  don’t 
miss  any  of  the  cases  that  come 
before  us.” 

As  part  of  the  follow-up  effort, 
officers  will  stay  with  victims 
until  they  again  feel  safe  and 
secure  in  their  homes  or 
businesses.  In  some  cases, 
Behan  said,  victims  realize  the 
incident  was  the  work  of 
pranksters  and  are  not  fright- 
ened. Others,  however,  need  the 
support  of  the  department  “un- 
til they  are  convinced  that 
government  cares,  neighbors 
care  and  business  cares.” 

The  department  has  even  in- 
volved community  groups  and 
other  agencies  of  the  county 
government  to  assure  victims 
that  they  are  welcome  in  the 
area.  In  addition,  Behan  said, 
these  measures  send  a message 
out  to  anyone  who  might  be 
after  them  that  “any  further  at- 
tacks would  not  be  in  their  best 
interests.” 

In  neighboring  Howard  Coun- 
ty, victims  are  referred  to  a sup- 
port group  called  Network  of 
Neighbors,  according  to  Sgt. 
Angus  Park  of  the  county  police 
department.  The  department 
just  implemented  its  bias-crime 
policy  this  year  although  it  had 
previously  been  working  on 
such  a system  with  the  county 
human  rights  commission. 

The  majority  of  bias  crimes 
are  vandalism,  destruction  of 
property  and  graffiti,  said  Park. 
In  some  cases,  he  said,  disputes 
between  neighbors  have  turned 
into  name-calling  fests  and 
there  have  been  some  cases  of 
"just  out-and-out  harassment” 
where  an  individual  was 
persecuted  for  his  race,  religion 
or  ethnicity. 

‘Crimes’  vs.  ‘Incidents’ 

Park  said  that  whether  the  ac- 
tivity in  question  is  a bias  crime, 


such  as  vandalism  or  assault,  or 
a bias  “incident,”  such  as  name 
calling,  the  police  investigate  it. 

“If  it’s  a crime,  we  separate  it 
from  any  other  crime  and  we 
classify  it  as  a bias  crime  and  it’s 
handled  that  way,"  he  said. 
"But  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
a crime  or  not,  we  report  all  in- 
cidents to  the  local  human 
rights  commission.” 

When  a crime  is  determined  to 
be  bias  motivated,  the  field 
operations  commander  takes  a 
look  at  the  original  report  to 
decide  what  sort  of  follow-up 
will  be  done,  and  by  whom.  “It 
could  go  to  a detective,  or  a 
uniform  or  the  youth  assistance 
section,”  said  Park. 

While  no  specific  training  has 
been  given  to  the  department  in 
bias  crimes,  officers  have  been 
told  what  to  look  for  when  in- 
vestigating. Obviously,  said 
Park,  a swastika  on  the  wall  is  a 

giveaway,  ” as  is  the  word  ‘ ‘ nig- 
ger.” But  officers  are  told  to 
look  for  clues  such  as  hate  mail 
and  acts  of  vandalism  which 
could  be  related  to  a victim's 
race  or  ethnic  group. 

“We  also  look  for  series,”  he 
said.  “If  we  have  three  houses 
on  a block  vandalized,  and  all 
three  people  happen  to  be  Jews 
or  blacks,  then  we  tell  them  to 
key  in  on  that.” 

The  Howard  County  Police 
Department  has  been  “very 
cooperative”  in  carrying  out  the 
state  mandate,  said  Debbie 
Bloom,  senior  clerk  at  the  local 
human  rights  commission. 

Chief  Behan,  who  serves  as 
president  of  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum,  urged 
that  procedures  for  recording 
and  classifying  bias  crimes  be 
implemented  by  all  police 
departments.  "Unless  we  get  to 
the  core  of  it  [bigotry],  it  will  ap- 
pear on  the  books  and  appear  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  police 
officers  as  a slight  problem  — 
and  it  is  not  a slight  problem." 

- J.N. 
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Headache  Avoidance 
But  while  the  practice  of 
specially  classifying  bias  crimes 
has  been  praised  by  those  depart- 
ments that  have  implemented 
such  a system,  the  vast  majority 
of  police  departments  are  reluc- 
tant to  establish  policies  and 
practices  for  the  investigation  or 
reporting  of  bias-related  crimes. 

Data  collection,  which  often  en- 
tails filling  out  supplemental 
reports,  is  “one  more  headache” 
from  an  administration  stand- 
point, said  Dr.  Lawrence  Sher- 
man, president  of  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Institute.  "It's  one  more 
pressure,  one  more  problem  that 
you  have  to  respond  to." 

Three  years  ago,  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Executives  (NOBLE) 
published  a report  that  recom- 
mended departmental  policies 
and  reporting  procedures  in  the 
event  of  a bias  crime. 

The  report’s  recommendations 
generally  fell  victim  to  a lack  of 
support,  according  to  NOBLE’s 
executive  director,  Elsie  Scott. 
‘‘Police  departments  are 
bureaucracies,  and  bureaucracies 
are  resistant  to  change,  ” she  said. 

Scott  said  some  departments 
that  have  never  reported  bias- 
type  incidents  think  it  would 
mean  changing  their  reporting 
forms.  Others,  Scott  said,  con- 
tend they  have  not  been  given  a 
“clear  definition”  of  what  a bias- 
motivated  or  bias-targeted  crime 
is. 

“That’s  the  main  excuse,”  said 
Scott,  “that  there  is  no  such  crime 
in  criminal  law  in  our  state  so 
therefore  we  can’t  report  it.” 
Playing  the  Numbers 
Some  departments  have  ex- 
perimented with  reporting 
systems  but  have  concluded  that 
there  are  not  enough  cases  to 
make  it  worth  the  effort. 

"They  don't  see  the  problem  as 
a serious  problem,”  Scott 
asserted.  "In  this  society  we’re  so 
tied  into  numbers  that  we  pay  at- 
tention to  crimes  because  of 
numbers  and  if  the  numbers  are 
not  there  don’t  worry  about  it. 
But  it  only  takes  one  case  to  start 
a riot.” 

As  NOBLE  conducted  the 
research  that  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  “Racial  and  Religious 
Violence:  A Model  Law  Enforce- 
ment Response,  ’ ’ the  project  staff 
found  that  law  enforcement  and 
the  public  did  not  seem  very  con- 
cerned about  the  problem. 

“One  of  the  things  we  conclud- 
ed was  that  even  though  you 
might  have  fewer  reported  in- 
cidents or  violent  incidents,  it 
always  comes  back,"  said  Scott, 
who  was  project  director  for  the 
study. 

Law  enforcement’s  reluctance 
to  get  involved  in  the  recording 
and  classification  of  bias-crime 
statistics  is  like  many  other 
things  in  the  profession,  noted 
Jerald  Vaughn,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  “You  real- 
ly don’t  think  a lot  about  it  until 
you  hear  a bit  about  it.  Then  you 


start  moving  toward  resolving 
it.” 

Vaughn  said  that  in  some 
departments,  bias-  crime  report- 
ing has  been  a “hot  topic  of  con- 
versation," but  in  the  majority  of 
agencies  it  simply  has  not  been 
enough  of  an  issue  to  prompt  the 
kind  of  work  that  goes  into  the 
formulation  of  a policy. 

Ho-Hum  Attitudes 

Vaughn  also  sees  some  darker 
motives  underlying  law  enforce- 
ment’s foot-dragging  on  the  bias- 
crime  issue.  “In  certain  areas,  the 
police  are  not  very  sympathetic  to 
the  victim,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  gays.  In  many  cases  they 
simply  don’t  respond  as  they 
would  in  other  kinds  of  cases.” 

The  IACP  recently  issued  its 
own  model  policy  for  police 
response  to  bias-related  crime. 
"As  we  look  at  the  broad  topic  of 
hate-motivated  crime,”  Vaughn 
said,  "we  certainly  see  an  in- 
creased need  for  law  enforcement 
not  only  to  be  aware  of  it  but  to 
have  the  kind  of  response 
capabilities  to  insure  a quick,  ef- 
fective, efficient  resolution  to  the 
criminal  act  and  nip  it  in  the  bud 
because  these  thing  can  be  the 
genesis  of  a whole  series  of  ac- 
tivities that  can  put  a community 
into  a state  of  siege.” 

As  with  many  of  the  depart- 
ments that  now  have  policies 
regarding  bias  crime,  the  IACP 
developed  a policy  that  defines 
the  issues  along  the  lines  of  racial, 
religious  or  ethnic  hatred.  Few  of 
the  existing  police  policies  on 
bias-related  crime  include  sexual 
orientation  as  a category. 

The  Gay  Question 
The  NYPD  bias  unit  works 
closely  with  gay  rights  organiza- 
tions in  New  York,  and  in  Boston, 
according  to  Commissioner 
Roache,  the  CDU  is  taking  the 
anti-gay  problem  under  con- 
sideration. In  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  however,  gay  violence 
is  not  addressed,  nor  is  it  ad- 
dressed in  the  IACP  model  policy. 

According  to  Maryland’s 
Anderson,  there  is  documented 
proof  that  organized  hate  groups 
like  the  Klan  are  "out  to  get 
gays,”  and  there  is  also  a great 
deal  of  anti-gay  sentiment  in  com- 
munities generally. 

"Civil  rights  folks  are  will- 
ing to  fight  for  blacks,  women, 
Jews,  the  elderly  and  the  han- 
dicapped but  not  for  the  rights  of 
gays,”  she  said.  "They  are  just 
not  into  it.  They  feel  it  will  take 
away  from  the  main  issue." 

Homosexual  victims  them- 
selves are  also  a source  of  difficul- 
ty when  it  comes  to  accurately 
recording  bias-crime  statistics.  In 
general,  gays  are  the  group  least 
likely  to  come  to  the  police  to 
report  a crime  against  them, 
largely  for  fear  of  exposure.  This 
is  true,  according  to  Captain 
Bromberg,  even  in  New  York, 
which  has  a large,  active  gay  com- 
munity. 

Anderson  explained:  “If  some- 
one is  victimized  because  they  are 
gay  there  is  a police  report  written 
up.  That  person  could  be  a school 
teacher  or  some  professional  and 


they  are  scared.  They  could  lose 
their  jobs,  have  their  insurance 
cancelled.  It's  six  of  one,  half  a 
dozen  of  another." 

Feds:  No  Can  Do 

But  if  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  reluctant  to  under- 
take the  task  of  recording  and 
classifying  hate  crimes,  Federal 
agencies  have  made  it  manifestly 
clear  that  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible at  present  to  incorporate 
bias-crime  data  into  either  the 
Uniform  Crime  Report’s  data- 
collection  program  or  the  Bureau 

of  Justice  Statistics'  National 
Crime  Survey. 

The  two  Federal  programs  are 
generally  regarded  to  be  the  only 
games  in  town  for  collecting  such 


data,  but  neither  one’s  parent 
agency  wants  the  responsibility 
for  doing  so,  for  various  reasons. 

As  a result,  with  no  data  collec- 
tion on  bias  crime  at  the  Federal 
level  — or,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  state  level  either  — informa- 
tion on  such  crimes  is  usually 
kept  by  the  state  police,  in  the 
case  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, or  at  the  local  police 
department  level,  as  with  New 
York  City  and  Boston. 

The  lack  of  a Federal  data  col- 
lection program  is  frustrating, 
said  Maryland’s  Anderson, 
because  while  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  will  show  a number 
of  racial  incidents,  states  such  as 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Texas  and  parts  of  the  North- 


west will  have  no  statistics  even 
though  it  is  well  known  that  more 
than  a few  extremist  groups  are 
in  those  areas. 

Statistics  on  the  activities  of 
organized  hate  groups  are  kept  by 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  (ATF),  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  and  the  FBI.  In 
general,  these  agencies  take  a 
reactive  approach,  waiting  for 
these  groups  to  act  and  then  tak- 
ing appropriate  measures. 

Locals  Set  UCR  Policy 
But  the  majority  of  bias  crimes, 
which  fall  into  the  category  of 
vandalism  or  criminal  mischief, 
are  not  recorded  in  the  UCR 
system. 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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“UCR  is  a program  designed 
for  law  enforcement  and  we  simp- 
ly administer  the  program  for 
them,"  explained  J.  Harper 
Wilson,  chief  of  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  sec- 
tion. 

Wilson  left  the  ball  in  the  court 
of  local  police  agencies,  maintain- 
ing that  these  agencies  set  the 
policy  for  what  is  recorded  into 
the  system.  If  law  enforcement 
does  not  want  to  record  bias 
crime,  then  the  FBI  will  not  push 
for  its  inclusion  in  the  Uniform 
Crime  Report. 

Law  enforcement,  said  Wilson, 
"has  a real  problem  with  trying  to 
tell  an  officer  in  one  specific  situa- 
tion to  make  a subjective  judg- 
ment when  everything  else  they 
teach  in  preliminary  officer  school 
and  day-to-day  operations"  is 
against  subjective  judgments. 
" Y ou  give  the  facts  and  that’s  it. ' ’ 

Law-enforcement  agencies 
generally  do  not  want  officers 
assigning  motives  to  crimes, 
Wilson  maintained.  An  officer  on 
the  street  who  decided  that  a 
crime  was  racially  motivated  and 
was  later  proved  wrong  could 
have  his  credibility  challenged 
"to  no  end"  on  the  witness  stand 
by  a defense  lawyer,  Wilson  sug- 
gested. 

Misleading  Appearances 

In  addition,  Wilson  said,  what 
often  looks  like  a hate  crime  turns 
out  to  be  teenagers  mimicking 
what  they  have  learned  from 
television. 

"We  went  to  Maryland  and 
they  gave  us  examples  of  cross 
burnings  and  swastikas  where  in 
fact  there  was  no  hatred 
intended,"  Wilson  said.  Although 
he  conceded  that  those  represent 
a minority  of  the  situations,  he 
said  "they  can  be  taken  on  face 
value  sometimes." 

Nonetheless,  Wilson  hails  the 
idea  of  a national  collection  agen- 
cy for  bias-crime  data,  but  he  em- 
phasizes that  such  an  effort 
would  require  an  agency  whose 
responsibility  it  would  be  to 
follow  a case  through  the  pros- 
ecutory  stage  to  see  if  in  fact  it 
was  a hate-motivated  crime.  At 
that  point,  the  FBI  could  report  it 
as  such.  "That  would  be  some- 
thing that  would  work  if  law  en- 
forcement is  willing  to  dedicate 
the  resources  necessary  to  do 
that." 

Federal  Bill  Pending 

Representatives  of  both  the 
FBI  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  testified  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1985  concerning  the  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act.  The  bill  died  when 
the  Senate  failed  to  take  action 
during  the  98th  Congress,  but  the 
bill's  sponsor,  Rep.  Barbara  Ken- 
nelly  (D.-Conn.),  said  she  will  re- 
introduce the  legislation  this 
year. 

According  to  BJS  director 
Steven  Schlesinger,  the  inclusion 
of  bias  motivations  for  crimes 
would  practically  triple  the 
$7-million  cost  of  the  National 
Crime  Survey,  which  interviews 
over  125,000  individuals  twice  a 


year  to  measure  the  extent  and 
nature  of  victimization  in  the 
country.  The  survey  measures 
both  reported  and  unreported 
crimes. 

"The  problem  is  one  of  deter- 
mining motivation,"  said  Schles- 
inger. "Secondly,  hate  crimes  are 
so  statistically  rare  that  it  would 
mean  doubling  or  tripling  the  size 
of  the  sample  size  of  the  survey," 
he  said.  “In  this  time  of  fiscal  con- 
straint, I can't  see  any  desire  to 
double  or  triple  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  the  survey." 


Brown  said  Representative 
Kennedy  wants  to  see  the  crea- 
tion of  a supplemental  report,  or 
at  least  another  category  so  that 
if  a cross  is  burned,  for  example,  it 
could  be  reported  as  an  arson  and 
also  as  a bias-motivated  crime. 
"We're  not  saying  just  report  it 
as  a hate  crime.  We're  saying  go 
down  the  list  and  the  check  the 
ones  you  think  fall  into  this 
category." 

A low-priority  item 
In  the  estimation  of  Joanne 
Anderson  of  the  Maryland 


reporting  system  was  drafted  in 
response  to  a 1979  incident  in 
Greensboro  N.C.,  in  which 
several  anti-Klan  demonstrators 
were  killed  by  white  extremists. 
"We  were  c<  ncerned  we’d  have  a 
similar  situation  here,"  said 
Anderson.  “We  kept  having  all 
these  rallies  up  in  F rederick  Coun- 
ty." 

However,  not  all  police  depart- 
ments have  been  cooperative, 
said  Anderson.  The  need  to  fill  out 
an  extra  report  form  is  part  of  the 
problem,  she  said.  The  problem  is 


Where  available,  statistics  on  bias-crime  incidents  can  be  used  to  map  potential  trouble  spots.  Here, 
Missouri  Highway  Patrolmen  move  in  to  break  up  fights  that  erupted  when  a Ku  Klux  Klan  rally  in 
Hannibal  ran  into  anti-Klan  demonstrators.  wide  World  Photo 


Who  Gets  the  Job? 

Officials  are  split  on  the  ques- 
tion of  which  Federal  agency 
should  handle  bias-crime 
statistics.  Some,  such  as  Dr.  Sher- 
man, think  BJS  is  the  logical 
choice  to  collect  the  data,  while 
others,  such  as  IACP's  Vaughn, 
strongly  support  the  idea  of  the 
UCR  being  reprogrammed  to  in- 
clude bias-crime  statistics. 

Officials  of  both  Federal  crime- 
data  agencies  favor  the  collection 
of  bias-crime  information,  but 
they  would  prefer  that  it  be  by 
some  other  agency.  The  unstated 
suggestion  by  each  is  that  the 
other  get  the  job. 

Ross  Brown,  a spokesman  for 
Representative  Kennelly,  said 
the  hate-crimes  bill  was  changed 
this  year  because  "apparently  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  very, 
very  serious  reservations  about 
whether  they  wanted  to  do  this." 

The  bill  now  requires  that  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  acquire 
data  from  1986  and  for  each  of  the 
next  four  years  about  crimes  that 
manifest  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
hatred,  including  homicide,  rob- 
bery, vandalism,  assault,  arson, 
threat  and  burglary.  The  bill 
states  that  "the  Attorney 
General  shall  publish  annually  a 
summary  of  such  data  ” 

"We  basically  said  that  if  it  is  a 
problem  to  put  it  in  the  UCR,  you 
don't  have  to  put  it  in  the  UCR," 
Brown  said.  "We  just  want  the 
data  out.” 


Human  Relations  Commission, 
the  problem  remains  even  as  the 
reasons  for  not  addressing  it 
change.  Ten  years  ago,  she  said, 
the  FBI  claimed  that  it  was  the 
President  and  the  Attorney 
General  who  did  not  want  the 
statistics  recorded  in  the  UCR. 
Later  the  argument  was  made 
that  the  existing  crime  computers 
were  not  capable  of  handling  the 
data  and  had  to  be  repro- 
grammed. 

Now,  she  opined,  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  the  FBI 
simply  do  not  make  bias  crimes  a 
priority.  "They  don't  want  to  do 
it,”  said  Anderson.  "They  seem  to 
come  up  with  excuses  all  the 
time.” 

But  even  with  little  or  no  en- 
couragement from  the  Federal 
sector,  some  states  have  forged 
ahead  in  an  effort  to  collect  bias- 
crime  data.  In  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  police  agencies  are 
mandated  to  provide  the  reports 
under  state  law,  and  departments 
in  Virginia  also  report  bias 
crimes.  New  York  is  working  on  a 
statewide  system  it  expects  to 
have  on-line  by  1990. 

The  Greensboro  Spark 

Maryland's  system  has  been 
operational  since  1981.  Data  col- 
lected by  municipal  and  county 
police  are  submitted  to  the  state 
police,  who  in  turn  send  the  data 
to  the  state  Human  Relations 
Commission. 

The  legislation  that  created  the 


exacerbated  in  smaller  depart- 
ments with  three  or  four 
employees,  where  filling  out  a 
supplementary  report  can  mean 
an  untenable  amount  of  extra 
work. 

Smaller  towns  have  also  shown 
a reluctance  to  report  bias  crimes 
for  fear  their  communities  will  be 
branded  as  racist. 

Skewing  the  Picture 

As  a result,  said  Anderson, 
reporting  is  often  uneven,  giving 
a skewed  picture  of  what  is  really 
going  on.  "You  cannot  judge  that 
when  statistics  are  high,  that 
means  the  tenor  of  the  communi- 
ty is  tolerant,”  said  Anderson. 
"You  can  make  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion because  communities  are 
different  — cosmopolitan  versus 
rural.  Then  you  have  more 
sophisticated  police  departments 
and  all  the  political  groups." 

Pennsylvania  state  law  re- 
quires that  all  incidents  of  racial, 
religious  or  ethnic  intimidation  be 
reported  on  the  state  UCR  form, 
which  was  modified  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"Anything  dealing  with  ethnic 
intimidation  will  be  recorded  on 
this  form  and  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Community  Services  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  statistical  data 
to  contributing  agencies."  said 
Maj.  Richards  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police. 

New  York  State's  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services  (DCJS) 
has  a statewide  system  in  the 


works.  The  creation  of  that 
system  is  one  part  of  a larger 
agenda  facing  a special  task  force 
under  the  state  Human  Rights 
Commission.  "They  should  be 
coming  out  with  recommenda- 
tions in  the  near  future  which 
should  deal  with  this  and  a 
number  of  other  issues,"  said 
Rick  Rosen,  chief  of  statistical 
services  for  DCJS. 

Rosen  said  the  New  York  State 
system  will  glean  the  best  aspects 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania’s 
system  but  will  not  "mimic" 
them. 

"We've  been  in  touch  to  see 
what  they  are  doing,"  he  said.  "I 
can't  say  our  program  will  be  just 
like  theirs.  There  will  be  some 
similarities  and  certain  problems 
that  are  faced  by  any  statewide 
data  collection  effort  and  we'll 
probably  look  toward  a fairly 
commmon  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem." 

The  effort,  however,  will  be 
custom-tailored  to  New  York 
State. 

The  December  1986  incident  in 
Howard  Beach,  in  which  a black 
man  was  beaten  and  chased  to  his 
death  by  a gang  of  white  teen- 
agers, had  a tremendous  impact 
in  pointing  out  the  need  for  a 
statewide  reporting  system,  but 
Rosen  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
ject was  initiated  a while  back  by 
the  commissioner  of  DCJS, 
Lawrence  Kurlander. 

"Back  in  1984,  we  had  done  a 
study  for  the  legislature  in  this 
area  and  we  have  been  monitoring 
developments  since  then."  Rosen 
said.  "Mr.  Kurlander  indicated 
his  intention  to  incorporate  bias 
crime  assessment  into  our  long- 
term planning  for  UCR.  Since 
Howard  Beach  came  up  it  has  pro- 
vided some  impetus." 

Local  Activity 

Most  activity  in  the  area  of 
bias-crime  reporting  takes  place 
at  the  local  level,  and  even  there 
the  efforts  are  isolated  — albeit 
thorough  in  some  localities.  Both 
the  New  York  and  Boston  Police 
Departments  set  up  bias  units 
several  years  ago  which  have 
proved  successful  in  recording 
and  investigating  bias  strife. 

The  NYPD's  bias  unit  was 
created  in  December  1980  after 
media  attention  was  focused  on 
events  occurring  both  worldwide 
and  in  the  metropolitan  area,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Bromberg,  the 
unit's  former  commander. 

"The  recommendation  was  that 
a high  priority  be  given  to  bias 
situations  because  of  the 
dramatic  effect  it  has  not  only  on 
the  victim  but  on  the  community 
as  a whole,"  he  said. 

The  unit,  composed  of  12  detec- 
tives and  two  supervisors,  is 
responsible  not  only  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  an  incident,  said 
Bromberg,  but  for  insuring  that 
the  "entire  department’s 
response  is  integrated." 

How  New  York  Does  It 

A call  for  the  bias  unit  to  in- 
vestigate a case  comes  from 
either  a precinct  commander  or  a 
duty  captain,  according  to 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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Klncannon: 

Don’t  take  Census  Bureau’s  name  in  vain 


By  C.  Louis  Kincannon 

Most  law-enforcement  agencies  prob- 
ably have  heard  about  the  recent  sting 
operation  in  Denver  that  netted  67  scoff- 
laws  wanted  on  outstanding  felony  and 
misdemeanor  warrants.  The  Denver 
Police  Department  had  sent  out  1,000  let- 
ters saying  that  the  recipients  had  been 
selected  from  Census  Bureau  records  and 
had  already  won  Super  Bowl  tickets. 

The  recipients  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  the  notices  had  simply  been  sent  to 
their  last  known  addresses.  And  it's  a 
safe  bet  that  they  did  not  know  that  Cen- 
sus Bureau  records  are  confidential  and 
off-limits  to  everyone  under  Title  13  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  response  when 
the  wire  service  story  emerged  was  im- 
mediate, and  for  good  reason:  The  agen- 


cy’s success  as  the  nation's  premier  fact- 
finder was  potentially  in  jeopardy  should 
the  public  mistakenly  perceive  that  cen- 
sus records  are  made  available  outside 
the  agency.  That  would  violate  not  only 
the  law,  but  also  the  public  trust  that  has 
been  carefully  nurtured  over  the  decades 
(and  an  enviable  record  at  that). 

The  Denver  Police  Department’s  reac- 
tion was  also  immediate  and  effective 
when  police  officials  heard  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau’s  Denver  regional  office. 
Police  officials  even  held  a press  briefing 
where  they  stressed  that  census  records 
were  not  used.  They  could  not  have  been 
more  concerned  and  cooperative. 

This  might  be  the  end  of  the  story  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  event  gives  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  an  opportunity  to  reach  law- 
enforcement  agencies  with  a message 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Exclusionary  rule  takes  another  hit 

"Chip,  chip.  Last  week  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  chiseled  further  at  the  foundation  of 
the  exclusionary  rule.  Fortunately,  its  framework  remains  intact  — but  watch  out.  If 
the  erosion  continues,  this  vital  principle  could  be  seriously  weakened.  This  time,  the 
Court  reinstated  the  drug  conviction  of  a Baltimore  fellow  whose  apartment  police 
searched  by  mistake.  They  had  meant  to  execute  a search  warrant  on  his  neighbor’s 
apartment  only.  Once  inside  the  wrong  apartment,  though,  they  found  marijuana  and 
heroin  and  made  an  arrest.  The  arrest  and  conviction  are  good,  the  court  held,  because 
the  search  resulted  from  an  honest  mistake.  How  does  it  follow  that  — because  the 
mistake  was  ‘reasonable’  — the  conviction  should  stand?  The  fact  remains  that  police 
had  no  legitimate  cause  to  be  in  the  man’s  apartment.  At  worst,  this  decision  could 
tempt  police  to  avoid  the  legal  niceties  of  search  warrants,  knowing  they  could  later 
claim  an  'honest  mistake.'  Now  the  home  is  a family’s  castle  — unless  police  make  an 
‘honest  mistake.’  The  Court  did  no  one  any  favors  with  this  poorly  reasoned  piece  of 
work." 

— The  Atlanta  Constitution 
March  5,  1987 

Tough  quotas:  the  Alabama  trooper  case 

"The  Reagan  Administration  still  wants  to  throw  out  one  of  the  most  effective 
remedies  the  courts  have  found  for  job  discrimination:  affirmative  action  in  hiring  and 
promotion.  Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  prescribe  this  remedy  for 
stubborn  cases.  Last  week,  after  the  Court  upheld  a tough  quota  for  promoting  black 
state  troopers  in  Alabama,  a Justice  Department  spokeswoman  reaffirmed  that  the 
decision  was  ‘contrary  to  the  policies  of  this  Administration.’  But  it’s  not  the 
Supreme  Court  that’s  out  of  step;  it's  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  and  the 
egregious  chief  of  his  department’s  civil  rights  division,  William  Bradford  Reynolds. 
The  Justice  Department  backed  Alabama's  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  arguing 
that  the  promotion  quota  discriminated  against  whites.  In  an  opinion  reflecting  the 
majority  view.  Justice  William  Brennan  wrote  that  ‘race-conscious  relief  in  this  case 
did  not  ‘unnecessarily  trammel  the  rights  of  innocent  individuals.’  In  fact,  he  said,  the 
quota  was  both  necessitated  and  justified  by  the  state’s  'pervasive,  systematic  and 
obstinate  discriminatory  conduct.’  So  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  upheld  affirmative 
action  in  hiring  as  well  as  promotion,  though  not  in  cases  where  it  would  'trammel  the 
rights'  of  white  employees  by  requiring  them  to  be  laid  off  before  blacks  with  less 
seniority.  The  danger  now  is  that  President  Reagan  might  get  a chance  to  appoint  a 
Supreme  Court  justice  who  thinks  like  his  Justice  Department." 

— New  York  Newsday 
March  3,  1987 


Tampa’s  troubles 

"In  the  aftermath  of  violence  in  Tampa  spurred  by  the  death  of  a black  man  in  police 
custody,  several  of  the  city’s  long-standing  problems  appear  finally  to  be  getting  at- 
tention. However,  what  isn’t  getting  enough  attention  is  the  deteriorating  relation- 
ship between  the  city’s  black  community  and  police.  Last  year  prosecutors  deter- 
mined that  several  police  shootings  of  blacks  were  ‘justifiable  homicide.'  There  were 
no  public  inquests  or  grand  juries  that  might  have  reassured  blacks  that  police  may 
not  kill  them  with  impunity.  The  failure  to  hold  inquests  and  to  take  the  police- 
shooting cases  to  grand  juries  bespeaks  an  unwillingness  of  local  officials  to  come  to 
grips  with  a serious  problem.  The  governor  may  be  petitioned  to  appoint  an  outside 
state  attorney  to  investigate  these  incidents.  That  is  in  order,  and  who  better  to  take 
this  step  than  Gov.  Bob  Martinez,  former  mayor  of  Tampa?" 

— The  Miami  Herald 
March  5,  1987 


that  is  particularly  timely.  We  are  rapid- 
ly gearing  up  for  the  1990  census,  and 
there  will  be  increasing  numbers  of 
bureau  workers  out  there  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Next  January  the  bureau  will  begin  a 
concentrated  six-  to  eight-month  exercise 
called  the  national  prelist  (not  all  states 
will  be  included  at  the  same  time). 
Thousands  of  temporary  workers  will  fan 
out  across  the  nation,  knocking  on  doors. 
The  goal  is  to  record  accurately  some  43 


million  mailing  addresses.  All  these 
workers  will  carry  official  credentials. 

But  beyond  this  specific  exercise,  as 
vast  as  it  will  be,  there  is  an  everyday 
reason  for  Census  Bureau  personnel  to  be 
contacting  residents,  and  that  is  the 
survey  work.  Nationwide,  the  bureau 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Durrani: 

The  shape  of 
things  to  come 


By  John  D.  Durrant 

I recently  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  a police  academy  class  in  their  eighth 
week  of  a ten-week  course.  The  subject 
was  interiewing  and  interrogating.  Even- 
tually, we  wandered  away  from  that  topic 
and  onto  the  interesting  subject  of 
physical  fitness. 

Utah’s  Police  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  board  stipulates  a fitness  pro- 
gram that  is  nothing  less  than  excellent. 
Tom  Steinke,  a highly  revered  athlete 
and  former  college  basketball  coach,  puts 
trainees  through  a vigorous  routine  three 
days  a week.  This  exercise  program, 
coupled  with  a good,  balanced  diet, 
leaves  academy  graduates  in  excellent 
physical  condition. 

I suggested  to  the  recruit  class  that 
this  was,  in  all  probability,  the  last  time 
they  would  participate  in  a regimented 
fitness  program,  and  as  such  they  should 
extend  that  conditioning  beyond  the 
academy  and  into  their  careers.  My  sug- 
gestion was  met  with  40  hostile  stares,  all 


implying  that  I be  tarred  and  feathered. 

Historically,  ongoing  physical  fitness 
programs  in  law  enforcement  have  been  a 
rarity.  We  are  a training-oriented  society. 
Our  officers  are  trained,  tested  and  cer- 
tified in  the  use  and  abuse  of  innumerable 
pieces  of  equipment,  but  very  few  depart- 
ments have  mandated  physical  fitness 
training  or  testing.  After  officers  com- 
plete their  respective  academy  pro- 
grams, their  fitness  is  never  monitored. 

But  the  tide  is  turning.  Fitness  testing 
is  becoming  commonplace. 

In  1986,  Utah,  a rural  state,  had  one  of- 
ficer fall  to  hostile  gunfire.  It  is  a tragic 
story,  but  one  with  a happy  ending,  as  the 
trooper  recovered  and  resumed  his 
career.  He  is  alive  because  of  good  sur- 
vival skills.  During  the  same  period, 
Utah  lost,  to  varying  degrees,  five  chiefs 
of  police  as  a result  of  heart  disease. 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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Letters 


To  the  editor: 

It’s  been  my  pleasure  over  the  years  to 
read  Law  Enforcement  News  and  to 
distribute  it  throughout  our  supervisory 
and  command  staff.  I have  always  be- 
lieved it  to  be  one  of  the  most  current  and 
professional  trade  publications  in  our 
business,  and  your  publication  has  done 
much  to  promote  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionalism. However,  most  recently  I was 
surprised  to  find  my  agency,  the  Col- 
orado Bureau  of  Investigation  (CBI) 
given  more  than  our  fair  share  of  national 
publicity  in  your  Jan.  13, 1987,  edition.  It 
is  just  too  bad  that  the  story  was  neither 
factually  accurate  nor  true  in  its  depic- 
tion of  the  operation  of  this  agency.  I'm 
referring,  of  course,  to  your  interview 
with  the  chief  of  police  of  Denver  and  his 
comments  on  the  operation  of  CBI. 

It  concerns  me  that  your  paper  has 
published  an  inaccurate  (to  say  the  least) 
assessment  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
crime  problems  in  this  state  based  upon  a 
single  interview  with  a city  agency 
representative  who  has  little  or  no 


knowledge  of  the  issues  facing  state  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  problem  of 
crime  outside  his  own  jurisdiction.  I 
would  think  the  “balanced  reporting” 
philosophy  would  mandate  at  least  an  in- 
quiry from  the  other  side. 

I would  hope  that  future,  in-depth  ar- 
ticles published  in  your  newspaper  would 
inquire  further  when  any  person  alleges 
improprieties  or  ineptness  on  a whole 
group  of  professional  public  employees. 
In  doing  so,  the  facts  would  speak  for 
themselves,  the  end  result  would  be  a 
critical  assessment  of  the  issues  and  the 
reader  could  form  his  or  her  own  opinion 
as  to  where  the  problem  lies. 

NEIL  W.  MOLONEY 
Director 

Colorado  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Denver,  Colo. 

(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Moloney,  following 
criticism  from  the  governor,  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation shortly  before  this  issue  went 
to  press.) 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a venerable  old  city  with  an  en- 
thusiastic, young  police  department.  More  than  half  of 
the  city's  police  officers  have  less  than  five  years  on  the 
job.  As  such,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  Police  Chief, 
Bernard  R.  Sullivan,  was  the  youngest  person  ever  to 
hold  that  position  when  he  appointed  at  age  39  in 
September  1982. 


/is  his  age  would  suggest,  Sullivan  was  also  not  the 
most  senior  member  of  the  department  at  the  time,  hav- 
ing joined  the  force  in  1964.  But  by  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment, which  followed  a period  of  several  years  in 
which  the  department  was  buffeted  by  political  winds 
from  inside  and  out,  Sullivan  had  already  climbed 
relentlessly  through  the  ranks  to  captain  and  patrol 
commander,  having  gotten  a taste  of  just  every  thing  the 
department  was  involved  in  along  the  way.  There  were 
three  years  on  patrol,  a year  as  a traffic  accident  in- 
vestigator, a year  in  plainclothes  burglary  investiga- 
tion, a few  years  as  a vice  and  narcotics  detective,  a year 
on  special  assignment  to  the  Connecticut  State  Police 


intelligence  division,  hitches  with  the  internal  affairs 
division  and  the  city's  own  intelligence  division,  and 
promotions  to  command  ranks  that  brought  him  back  to 
the  patrol  force  as  a commanding  officer. 

For  all  of  the  hard  times  that  beset  the  Hartford  Police 
Department  during  the  late  1970's  and  early  80’s  under 
Chiefs  Hugo  Masini  and  George  Sicaras.  the  tenure  of 
Chief  Sullivan  has  been  almost  one  success  story  after 
another.  Apart  from  restoring  the  department's  political 
and  community  relations,  Sullivan  has  managed  to  win 
dramatic  increases  in  the  police  budget  and  rebuild  the 
departmen  t ' s au  thorized  s trength,  he  has  set  and  met  af- 
firmative action  goals  for  hiring  - not  quotas,  mind  you 
— in  each  of  his  first  four  years,  and  has  been  able  to 
create  a mounted  unit  and  a police  psychologist's  posi- 
tion for  the  first  time. 

The  plain-speaking,  no-nonsense  chief  knows  what  he 
wants  in  policing  for  his  hometown,  and  his  leadership- 


by-example  has  gotten  the  results  he  seeks,  whether  it's 
keeping  a lid  on  reported  crime  or  keeping  his  door  — 
and  other  doors  in  the  department  — open  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  officers  he  commands.  He's  brought 
community  leaders  in  as  resource  people  for  the  Hart- 
ford police  academy,  he  managed  to  abandon  an  un- 
workable team-policing  approach  without  infuriating 
various  Hartford  neighborhoods,  and  he's  added  bi- 
lingual dispatchers  to  the  communications  division  to 
insure  that  language  is  not  a barrier  between  the  citizens 
and  their  police  department 

Given  his  druthers,  Sullivan  would  love  to  hold  the 
chief's  job  even  longer,  if  only  to  realize  the  long-term 
plans  that  are  taking  shape  within  the  department.  A 
new  command  style  is  in  the  works,  and  coupled  with  the 
youthfulness  of  the  department,  it  should  bode  well  for 
policing  in  the  city  well  into  the  next  century.  If  the  sail- 
ing is  as  smooth  from  here  on  out  as  it  has  been  thus  far, 
Sullivan  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  being  captain 
of  the  ship  for  some  time  to  come. 


‘If  the  public  loses  confidence 
and  you  don’t  communicate 
properly  with  them,  they’re  going 
to  hit  you  nine  ways  till  Tuesday. 
And  rightfully  so;  you’re  a 
public  servant.’ 


Bernard  R. 

Sullivan 

Pollca  chiaf  of  Hartford,  Connecticut 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  At  the  time  of  your  ap- 
pointment, you  said  you  planned  "no  major  changes"  in 
the  Hartford  Police  Department.  In  the  years  since, 
have  you  been  able  to  stick  to  that  statement? 

SULLIVAN:  Pretty  much.  I have  made  some  organiza- 
tional changes,  but  we  haven't  turned  the  whole  place 
upside  down.  When  I took  over  there  were  four  deputy 
chiefs;  two  have  since  retired.  I eliminated  the  position 
of  deputy  chief  in  the  budget  and  elected  to  have  two 
assistant  chiefs  — simply  to  have  better  control,  a 
smaller  span  of  control.  Of  the  two  assistant  chiefs,  one 
is  in  charge  of  operations  and  the  other  is  in  charge  of 
operational  support.  This  works  out  much  better  than 
having  four  deputies  that  I had  to  run  to  every  time  I 
needed  something. 

Other  than  that  and  a little  fine-tuning,  there’s  been 
no  major  shakeups.  One  of  my  concerns  when  I took 
over  was  that  the  chief  prior  to  me  had  made  something 
like  92  personnel  changes  within  30  days  of  taking  of- 
fice. That's  just  too  much.  If  you  transfer  a lieutenant 
from  a division,  you  ought  to  leave  the  sergeant  there  for 


continuity  purposes.  When  you  transfer  all  your  com- 
manders out  at  once,  you  get  a lot  of  things  falling 
through  the  cracks. 

LEN:  Before  you  eliminated  the  deputy  chiefs'  rank, 
you  created  a bit  of  a stir  with  a plan  to  rotate  the  work 
shifts  of  the  deputy  chiefs,  in  order  to  get  a higher- 
ranking official  on  duty  at  all  times. . . 

SULLIVAN:  We  did  that  for  about  a year.  After  a year’s 
time  everybody  got  the  message  that  was  being  given  to 
them.  My  thing  was  that  I really  don’t  need  you  there  if 
you  respond.  If  you  get  the  call  at  your  house  and  you 
come  in  and  take  care  of  a major  issue,  that's  fine.  But 
we  were  having  a lot  of  issues  going  on  where  people 
weren’t  even  responding. 

LEN:  So  now  that  the  deputy  chiefs  are  gone,  who’s  run- 
ning the  show  after  hours? 

SULLIVAN:  There  are  three  watch  captains.  The  assis- 
tant chiefs  are  available  if  necessary,  or  myself  if  it’s  real 
critical.  They  have  cars  and  they  wear  beepers,  and 
they’re  very  responsive.  I have  no  problems  with  them. 


LEN:  The  issue  of  rotating  the  deputy  chiefs  seemed  at 
the  time  to  have  been  one  symptom  of  a broader  under- 
current of  friction  that  was  in  place  back  then.  Has  that 
friction  been  set  aside  through  a change  of  managerial 
style,  or  through  stronger  support  from  City  Hall  in 
your  policy-making,  or  just  how? 

SULLIVAN:  It’s  a combination  of  both.  When  I took 
over,  the  police  department  was  at  odds  with  every- 
body. The  political  climate  was  very  fractional  there 
was  a lot  of  controversy  within  the  department  and  with 
certain  community  groups.  1 1 seemed  we  were  almost  at 
a point  where  real  communications  with  the  community 
and  elected  officials  were  cut  off.  We  have  been  able  to 
restore  those  communications  and  get  the  confidence 
levels  back  that  we  need,  and  now  we’re  enjoying  those 
confidence  levels  and  I do  have  pretty  much  of  a free 
hand.  And  I always  have,  since  I took  the  job.  The 
elected  officials,  and  both  city  managers  that  I’ve 
worked  for,  have  been  supportive  of  my  policies,  and  I 
have  not  had  any  major  issues  where  I’ve  had  to  be  in  a 
controverted  position  to  them.  They’ve  been  very  sup- 
portive, we’ve  increased  the  size  of  the  force,  we've  in- 
creased our  budget  tremendously  for  resources  and 
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equipment,  and  we're  in  pretty  good  shape. 

The  old  soft  sell 

LEN:  How  does  one  go  about  increasing  a department's 
budget  and  manpower  level  at  a time  of  declining  city 
population  — which  in  recent  years  has  been  the  case  in 
Hartford? 

SULLIVAN:  Our  residential  population  has  declined, 
but  our  visitor  population  has  increased.  The  bottom 
line,  as  you  look  at  a police  agency,  is  you're  managing  it 
like  anything  else,  and  I use  the  word  ''marketing.”  You 
have  to  sell.  You  have  to  convince  people.  For  my  first 
budget,  I invited  the  City  Council  over  to  the  police 
department  and  showed  them  a computer  program  we 
were  working  on  for  patrol-car  allocation,  to  justify  the 
levels  of  resources  that  we  needed.  I let  them  actually  sit 
at  the  terminal  and  ask  the  questions  they  wanted  to 
know,  like  how  many  times  a day  should  a car  pass  Point 
X,  and  if  so,  how  many  cars  do  you  need,  how  many  miles 
should  a district  be,  and  so  on.  You  make  them  part  of 
the  process,  and  you  keep  things  up  front.  There's  no 
secrets;  you  show  them  everything.  I told  them,  "The 
door’s  open;  you  got  a question  or  a complaint  about  the 
police  department,  we’re  here  to  respond  to  those  issues. 
We're  not  here  to  say  ‘Don’t  bother  us.'  " 

LEN:  And  the  success  of  that  approach  is  documented 
in  the  bottom  line? 

SULLIVAN:  Sure.  My  budget  the  year  I took  over  was 
$14  million,  and  this  yew  we're  anticipating  about  a 
$23-million  budget.  Last  year  it  was  about  $21  million. 

LEN:  Does  this  policy  of  openness  also  carry  over  to 
political  support  when  the  issues  get  particularly 
touchy? 

SULLIVAN:  Yeah.  We've  had  a couple  of  hairy  cases  we 
dealt  with  here.  We  had  one  case  in  particular  that  was 
very  sensitive,  and  there  was  a lot  of  hullabaloo.  One 
councilperson  did  ask  for  my  resignation,  but  the  other 
eight  people  just  stayed  out  of  it.  They  let  me  handle  it 
professionally.  It  was  a case  where  the  attorney 
representing  the  police  union  was  involved  in  a fatal  hit- 
and-run  accident,  and  there  was  a big  hue  and  cry  and  ac- 
cusations that  we  were  covering  up  and  weren't  doing 
what  we  were  supposed  to  do.  Everybody  wanted  us  to 
turn  the  case  over  to  the  state  police  or  the  FBI,  and  I 
took  the  hard-line  position  that  if  we  turned  it  over,  then 
the  message  we’re  giving  to  our  police  officers  is  that  we 
don't  handle  the  hot  potatoes  here.  It’s  our  case,  we’ll 
handle  it,  and  it  was  a very  stormy,  controversial  few 
months.  But  we  survived  it,  with  no  political  damage. 

LEN:  Did  the  incident  give  the  rank  and  file  a sort  of 
message  that  you  were  not  going  to  sell  out  the  interests 
of  the  department  to  other  forces  within  the  city? 

SULLIVAN:  Right.  And  furthermore,  that  we  will 
fulfill  any  obligation  we  have  regardless  of  who  is  in- 
volved in  a case. 

LEN:  Have  you  also  managed  to  keep  that  kind  of 
stance  in  dealing  with  the  community  at  large,  as  op- 
posed to  dealing  with  their  elected  representatives? 


SULLIVAN:  Yes.  Basically  in  the  community  we  have  a 
very  good  relationship.  We  have  one  group  that  runs 
meetings  that  you  just  can't  win  at,  because  you  go  into 
the  meeting  and  they  give  you  six  demands  they  want 
yes  or  no  answers  to  that  night.  If  you  say  no,  your  score 
is  zero.  But  that’s  just  one  part  of  the  community.  When 
we  deal  with  the  community  at  large  — to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample, when  I took  over,  we  had  16  active  block 
watches.  Today  we  have  about  100  active  block 
watches.  So  I think  our  community  support  has  grown, 
and  we  see  it  at  budget  time  when  they  have  the  public 
hearings  on  budgets.  My  first  year  as  chief,  nobody  from 
the  public  came  to  speak  out  for  the  police  budget.  Now 
we  do  get  people  coming  to  speak  in  favor  of  our  budget. 

Breaking  up  the  teams 

LEN:  A few  years  back,  residents  of  one  neighborhood 
were  claiming  that  police  protection  in  that  area  had 
declined  noticeably  since  the  department  abandoned 
the  team  policing  approach.  Were  those  claims  well 
taken? 

SULLIVAN:  No.  We  had  several  meetings  with  those 
people,  and  what  we  were  able  to  show  them,  in  fact,  was 
that  more  resources  are  dedicated,  it’s  just  that  they 
had  lost  the  idea  of  sense  of  ownership.  The  team  polic- 
ing did  have  a positive  effect  in  that  the  neighborhoods 
felt  that  that  was  their  police  department,  and  they  were 
at  a real  good  communication  level.  Their  fear  was  that 
when  we  stopped  the  team  policing  — and  that  was  done 
by  my  predecessor  — that  their  communications  had 
been  cut  off.  What  we’ve  shown  them  is  that  that’s  not 
so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  group  meets  once  a month 
and  one  of  my  sergeants  from  the  neighborhood  attends 
the  meeting,  in  a free  and  open  exchange. 

LEN:  As  you  recall,  why  did  your  predecessor  abandon 
team  policing? 

SULLIVAN:  Well,  he  probably  abandoned  it  for  the 
same  reasons  I would  have  anyway.  I don't  know  exact- 
ly why  he  did  it,  but  I think  there  were  two  key  issues. 
One,  we  didn’t  have  the  resources  to  support  team  polic- 


ing. When  you're  manning  field  offices,  that’s  personnel 
that  are  answering  phones,  and  when  you’re  in  a 
diminished  supply  of  resources,  that’s  personnel  you 
can’t  afford.  Secondly,  the  city  is  so  small,  and  there  was 
a lot  of  controversy  because  one  of  the  team  policing 
areas  was  under  a Federal  grant,  so  officers  there  were 
allowed  to  have  team  meetings  and  get  paid  overtime. 
Officers  in  other  districts,  because  they  weren’t  under  a 
Federal  grant,  couldn't  be  paid  overtime  to  attend  the 
same  kind  of  meetings.  So  it  was  almost  like  having 
separate  police  agencies  out  there  with  separate  sets  of 
rules,  and  it  started  causing  an  animosity  among  the  of- 
ficers. It  just  wasn’t  properly  structured,  it  wasn't  pro- 
perly funded. 

LEN:  Some  of  the  newer  law  enforcement  research  has 
looked  at  community  problems  and  fear  of  crime  and 
suggested  solutions  that  incorporate  elements  reminis- 
cent of  some  of  the  old  team  policing  approach.  Have 
you  had  occasion  to  implement  any  of  these  new  find- 
ings or  patrol  ideas? 

SULLIVAN:  We've  been  doing  a lot  of  it;  we  just  call  it 
different  things.  We  don't  decentralize,  and  that’s  for 
the  purpose  of  administrative  control;  we’re  too  small  a 
city  to  fragment  five  administrative  units.  Cost  effec- 
tively, it  makes  more  sense  to  have  one  administrative 
unit,  since  we’re  only  600  people  here.  But  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  foot  patrols.  We  have  our 
sergeants  in  geographical  areas  on  steady  assignments. 
They  are  the  team  policing,  such  as  it  is,  and  the 
sergeant  meets  with  community  groups,  as  well  as 
sometimes  with  the  field  lieutenants  or  the  patrol  cap- 
tains. The  same  type  of  relationship  exists;  we  just  don't 
have  a formalized  process.  My  personal  thing  is  I believe 
that  community  relations  have  to  permeate  the  whole 
department  equally.  We  should  all  have  an  open-door 
policy,  and  we  should  all  be  dealing  withe  community. 
We  don’t  police  the  community;  we  police  with  the  com- 
munity. 


The  parking  pickle 

LEN:  As  far  as  you  can  tell,  do  the  citizens  of  Hartford 
get  the  same  impression,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
help  you  out? 

SULLIVAN:  By  and  large  they  do.  We  have  a lot  of  sup- 
port from  the  residents,  and  we  all  share  the  same 
frustrations.  The  biggest  problem  we've  had  recently  is 
that  our  crime  rate  went  up  about  10  percent.  Almost 
eight  percent  was  thefts  of  cars  and  thefts  from  cars, 
and  half  of  the  victims  were  not  even  Hartford 
residents.  We’re  having  a tremendous  daytime  and 
evening  population  boom  because  of  being  the  core  city. 
We're  bringing  in  maybe  a quarter  of  a million  more  peo- 
ple this  year  than  the  year  before  to  attend  various 
events  in  Hartford.  Well,  you're  bringing  in  cars,  vic- 
tims, that  sort  of  thing,  and  obviously  when  something 
happens  to  them  they  take  a personal  affront.  The  city  is 
working  on  a plan,  long-term,  to  develop  satellite  park- 
ing with  secure  lots  and  things  of  that  nature. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  in  Hartford  is  the  whole 
* parking  issue,  because  people  here  are  spoiled.  They 
have  a mentality  that  you  can  get  in  your  car  and  you 
can  pick  six  places  you  want  to  go  to  downtown  and 
drive  to  each  one  of  those  six.  You  don’t  do  that  in  other 
cities.  Any  time  I go  out  of  Hartford,  I go  somewhere 
and  I park  my  car  in  one  place  for  the  day,  and  then  I 
move  around  by  cab  or  bus  or  by  walking.  It’s  a long- 
term process  to  overcome  the  Hartford  mentality. 

LEN:  Does  that  mentality  carry  over  to  personal  habits 
of  locking  or  not  locking  one’s  car  after  parking  it? 

SULLIVAN:  Unfortunately  yes,  but  not  entirely.  We 
have  been  able  to  work  with  the  corporate  people,  and  we 
do  go  in  and  give  crime-prevention  seminars  to  their 
employees.  But  the  people  who  are  just  visitors  from  the 
suburbs  unfortunately  come  in  with  an  attitude  that 
they  can  do  anything.  For  example,  we  had  a big  conven- 
tion, where  almost  2,600  women  came  to  Hartford.  A 
few  of  them  got  victimized  and  they  wrote  letters,  and 
there  was  a big  editorial  saying  we  should’ve  planned 
better  and  so  forth.  It  was  really  nothing.  We  had  three 


women.  One  woman  went  into  a bar,  put  her  purse  on  the 
bar,  turned  her  back  with  the  purse  open,  turned  back 
around  and  the  wallet  was  gone.  Another  women  had  her 
hotel  room  broken  into,  and  the  third  person  was  alone 
in  the  city  at  night,  and  as  she’s  leaving  a restaurant  she 
decides  to  take  a shortcut  through  a parking  lot.  Clearly 
three  incidents  that  the  police  could  do  nothing  about, 
and  there  we’re  dealing  with  perception.  The  women  are 
people  who  come  in  from  out  in  the  Midwest,  and  you 
have  these  small  towns  with  no  problems.  It’s  like  I tell 
my  kids:  When  you  come  in  the  big  city,  don’t  walk 
around  looking  at  the  skyscrapers;  you’re  going  to  get 
pegged  [laughs).  But  that  is  a difficult  problem,  because 
people  do  have  an  anticipation,  from  not  being  street- 
wise and  not  understanding  that  cities  do  have  pro- 
blems. We  have  poor  people,  we  have  drugs  and  things 
of  this  sort,  which  cause  criminal  activity.  It's  not  the 
same  driving  through  Rye,  New  York,  as  it  is  driving 
through  Brooklyn.  So  we  still  have  that  perceptual  pro- 
blem, and  there’s  probably  not  much  you  can  do  to  over- 
come that  other  than  continually  trying  to  get  your 
point  across  to  the  corporate  world  and  what  have  you. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  auto  theft,  for  example,  it  would  seem 
that  you  are  in  a good  position  to  work  closely  with  the 
private  sector,  specifically  the  insurance  industry  in 
Hartford,  to  solve  problems  like  that.  Is  that  the  case? 

SULLIVAN:  We  have  an  excellent  relationship  with  the 
insurance  people  here.  The  problem  that  we  have  here  is 
we’re  getting  such  a growth  of  vehicle  population  that  in 
reality  we’re  probably  not  doing  as  badly  as  we  think. 
Hartford’s  booming;  it’s  a fantastic  city.  But  our  suc- 
cess is  bringing  in  tons  and  tons  of  people  who  are  park- 
ing their  cars  all  over  the  place  and  some  of  them  are  go- 
ing to  be  victimized.  There’s  just  a certain  percentage  of 
people  who  are  going  to  have  their  cars  stolen,  a certain 
percentage  that  are  going  to  have  their  cars  broken  into. 
You  can  never  say  that  that  will  never  happen.  If  you 
look  at  it  in  context,  we’re  estimating  that  even  at  night- 
time our  population  may  be  an  additional  60,000  to 
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100,000  people  on  a regular  basis.  And  all  these  people 
are  coming  in,  driving  cars,  and  they  park  all  over  crea- 
tion downtown.  There’s  just  no  way  you  can  protect 
every  single  person  that  comes  in. 

LEN:  While  corporate  assistance  can  be  helpful  in  some 
respects,  are  there  also  certain  types  of  crime  that  you 
have  to  handle  alone  or  rely  solely  on  the  good  graces  of 
the  community  at  large? 

SULLIVAN:  Well,  certain  types  of  crimes  are  going  to 
happen  that  nobody  can  prevent  — your  serious 
assaults  and  homicides,  crimes  of  passion.  There's 
nothing  the  police  can  do  to  prevent  those  unless  you 
station  policemen  in  everybody’s  kitchen  when  they  get 
mad.  You  just  can't  prevent  those.  Burglaries  and  rob- 
beries we  can  have  some  success  with  by  our  presence  in 
an  area.  We’re  kind  of  strapped  this  year  on  that  issue 
because  we  have  a major  labor  dispute  which  is 
depleting  our  resources.  Colt  Firearms  went  out  on 
strike  and  we  have  to  cover  the  strike  seven  days  a week, 
three  shifts  a day,  and  we’re  looking  at  about  a half-a- 
million-dollar  overtime  deficit  this  year.  In  addition  to 
spending  overtime,  we've  had  to  pull  thousands  of  man- 
hours out  of  our  crime  suppression  and  traffic  divisions 
and  some  of  our  foot  beats  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  to 
police  the  strike.  So  we  are  losing  the  impact  of  police 
presence  there,  and  while  police  presence  alone  can’t 
raise  or  lower  the  crime  level,  it  does  have  an  impact  on 
certain  types  of  street  crimes. 

Mandated  arrests 

LEN:  Hartford  is  one  of  the  cities  that  has  a policy  dic- 
tating arrests  in  cases  of  domestic  violence.  Have  you 
noted  any  particular  correlation  between  domestic 
violence  and  your  homicide  rate? 

SULLIVAN:  Not  really.  Some  of  the  homicides  are 
domestic  in  nature,  but  to  try  to  correlate  that  and  say 
that  if  we  arrest  somebody  for  a domestic  dispute  we’re 
preventing  a murder,  well,  who  knows.  If  we  had  a better 
ambulance  service  and  we’re  getting  victims  to  the 
hospital  faster,  does  that  keep  people  from  dying  and 
lower  our  homicide  rate?  There’s  just  no  way  of  predic- 
ting those  kinds  of  things. 

LEN:  What  have  been  among  the  benefits  of  the  arrest 
policy  in  domestic  violence  cases? 

SULLIVAN:  In  a lot  of  cases,  we’re  not  getting  any 
repeat  calls  where  we  used  to  send  the  same  police  of- 
ficer to  the  same  house  six,  eight,  ten  times  a week.  Mak- 
ing an  arrest  quicker  tends  to  reduce  the  continuing  use 
of  resources.  Further,  we  have  a crisis  intervention  sup- 
port unit  here,  which  is  staffed  by  social  workers,  so  that 
when  we  do  make  the  arrest,  they  work  with  the  vic- 
timized spouse,  they  can  get  her  into  temporary  housing 
— and  I say  “her”  because  in  most  cases  it  is  a woman 
that’s  the  victim.  They  can  assist  her  in  going  to  court  so 
she  doesn’t  have  to  go  alone,  that  type  of  thing.  So  we’re 
able,  hopefully,  to  keep  the  recidivism  levels  down.  But 
we  still  deal  with  a lot  of  that  because  we  have  the  type 
of  population  that  solves  problems  that  way.  People  liv- 
ing under  a lot  of  economic  stress  tend  to  explode 
quicker.  They’re  in  a depressed  state  to  begin  with. 

LEN:  At  the  time  the  policy  was  first  implemented 
about  three  years  ago,  did  the  following  year  bring  any 
artificial  inflation  of  your  arrest  rates  due  to  the  man- 
datory policy? 

SULLIVAN:  We’ve  never  been  able  to  show  that, 
because  we've  never  had  in  our  computer  system  a thing 
where  domestic  was  the  primary  coding.  The  arrest 
would  reflect  as  a breach  of  peace,  disorderly  conduct, 
an  assault  of  some  kind,  and  it  wouldn’t  come  right  out 
and  say  it  was  domestic  related.  And  that  was  strictly 
economics;  we  had  too  many  things  going  to  go  ahead 
and  program  that.  But  now  the  state  has  come  out  with 
a law,  so  we  can  manually  tabulate  because  they  make 
out  a form  on  every  domestic  now  for  the  state  to  keep 
track  of  things,  and  we  keep  a copy  here  in  the  depart- 
ment. That’s  only  a couple  months  old,  so  it’s  too  early 
to  tell  what  the  figures  will  be.  But  overall  our  total  ar- 
rest rate  really  didn’t  vary  that  much,  so  we  kind  of  look- 
ed at  that  and  said,  well,  we  didn’t  see  any  big  change 
there,  so  it  really  wasn't  intelligent  at  the  time  to  invest 
the  money  in  a program  that  could  go  back  and  trace 


things  to  domestics,  because  our  total  arrest  rate  was 
very  stable. 

LEN:  That  stability  held  on  even  in  the  face  of  fluctua- 
tions in  crime  rates  elsewhere  in  the  country? 

SULLIVAN:  Yeah.  Matter  of  fact,  we  were  on  a good 
roll.  We  had  decreasing  crime  here  for  almost  four  years 
in  a row.  It’s  only  this  year  that  we  finally  got  an  in- 
crease. Even  this  year  we're  still  about  20  percent  lower 


than  our  worst  year,  which  was  1981. 

Relations  internal  and  external 

LEN:  Just  going  back  to  the  matter  of  external  versus 
internal  relations,  is  there  some  way  in  which  a police  ad- 
ministrator has  to  draw  the  line  between  maintaining 
good  relations  with  the  community  and  local  officials  on 
one  hand  and  maintaining  good  internal  relations  with 
your  officers  on  the  other  hand? 

SULLIVAN:  Sure.  You  can't  sacrifice  one  for  the  other. 
The  biggest  thing  with  the  community  is  that  you  have 
to  be  honest  with  them.  I go  to  the  meetings  and  my 
famous  expression  to  them  is  you  may  not  like  what  I ’m 
going  to  say,  but  I’ll  remember  it  tomorrow  because  it’s 
the  truth.  I’m  not  here  to  give  you  a lot  of  quick  guesses, 
I 'm  not  here  to  make  you  feel  better.  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
what  my  problems  are  too,  and  hopefully  we  can  work 
together.  You  can’t  give  them  an  expectancy  that  the  of- 
ficer in  the  field  is  going  to  deliver  something  he  can't 
deliver,  because  then  you’re  putting  an  unfair  burden  on 
him.  And  he  or  she  has  to  know  that  the  administration 
supports  them  in  their  efforts.  Policing,  particularly  in 
an  urban  area,  is  a very  thankless  job,  because  unfor- 
tunately most  of  our  contacts  with  the  public  are  when 
we  have  to  go  up  to  somebody  and  tell  them  they  did 
something  wrong.  We  don’t  usually  go  up  to  somebody 
and  tell  them  they  did  something  right.  So  it’s  a very  dif- 
ficult area,  and  you  have  to  let  the  officers  know  that  you 
appreciate  that,  that  you  understand  that,  and  that  you 
support  them.  We  have  an  employee  assistance  pro- 
gram here  which  is  just  fantastic;  we’ve  saved  a lot  of 
careers. 

LEN:  In  what  respect?  Psychological  assistance,  for  ex- 
ample? 

SULLIVAN:  Substance  abuse,  and  things  of  that 
source.  If  people  start  hitting  the  bottle  we’re  able  to  get 
them  treatment,  get  them  help.  We're  able  to  take  an  of- 
ficer involved  in  a traumatic  incident  and  help  him  or  her 
— whereas  years  ago  in  policing  if  a policeman  shot 
somebody  he'd  get  a pat  on  the  back  and  would  be  told  to 
come  back  to  work  the  next  day.  Now  throughout  the 
whole  process  the  officer  has  total  support,  and  his  fami- 
ly has  support  to  get  over  this  hump.  When  we  take 
them  and  we  can’t  put  them  right  back  on  the  street,  we 
don’t  just  sit  them  at  the  front  desk  answering  phones. 
We  assign  them  a project,  because  there’s  always  loose 
projects  flying  around  any  agency.  We  tell  them, 
“You're  going  to  be  in  here  for  a couple  of  weeks,  take  a 
look  at  these  reports,  here’s  what  we’re  looking  for,  and 
see  what  you  can  come  up  with."  They  feel  value  in  do- 
ing that;  they  feel  they’re  being  treated  in  a respectful 
fashion.  You  have  to  do  that. 

LEN:  Can  that  sort  of  approach  also  be  applied  with  an 
eye  toward  fostering  a sense  of  innovation  among  of- 
ficers — even  if  that  sense  of  innovation  only  comes  dur- 
ing a poet-crisis  period?  Are  there  those  who  will  take 
the  project  they're  given  and  really  run  with  it,  perhaps 
taking  it  a few  steps  further  than  the  chief  envisioned? 

SULLIVAN:  Some  of  them  will  do  that.  They'll  get  so 
interested  in  an  idea  that  they’ll  tell  you.  "Look,  I’m  go- 


ing to  keep  working  on  this  and  I'U  send  you  something 
if  you're  willing  to  look  at  it."  The  other  thing  is  that  it 
gives  the  officer  the  eye-opener  that  everything  inside  is 
not  the  way  they  think  it  is  either.  Having  been  out  in 
the  street  for  years  as  a police  officer,  I know  that  at 
some  point  in  your  career  we  all  get  the  mentality  that 
those  guys  who  sit  behind  the  desks  don’t  know  what 
we  re  doing  out  here.  They're  out  in  their  own  little 
world,  so  you  give  them  a chance  to  look  at  the  bigger 
picture  and  understand  what  the  different  types  of  pro- 


blems are.  They're  looking  at  one  issue  while  we  might 
be  looking  at  six  issues  just  to  solve  the  same  problem. 

The  wisdom  of  experience 

LEN:  Does  that  perhaps  speak  to  a broader-based  rota- 
tion of  personnel,  so  that  everyone  gets  a little  taste  of 
all  the  things  the  department  is  into? 

SULLIVAN:  That’s  something  I face  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. We  all  talk  about  career  paths  and  what  have  you, 
but  when  we’ve  tried  things  like  that,  we've  kind  of 
given  people  the  impression  that  if  they  get  all  this  ex- 
perience they  are  going  to  get  ahead.  And  it's  not  so.  Un- 
fortunately, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  76  percent  of  the 
people  that  come  into  policing  will  leave  at  the  same 
rank  they  entered  at,  because  of  the  numbers.  So  what  I 
think  we  need  to  work  on,  really,  is  to  show  them  the  im- 
portance of  what  they  do,  that  being  a patrol  person  for 
20  years  is  not  a bad  thing,  not  a negative  thing.  It's  a 
positive  thing.  We  take  senior  patrol  officers  with  16  or 
20  years  experience  and  bring  them  into  the  training 
academy  and  say,  “You  teach  these  guys  how  to  walk  a 
beat.  You  tell  them  what's  important  about  doing  an 
eight-hour  foot  patrol,  because  you  know  it,  you’re  do- 
ing it  every  day  and  we  think  you  ’re  doing  it  well.  "That 
gives  them  a sense  of  ownership,  and  that’s  the  kind  of 
thing  you  need  to  do.  Not  train  them  in  98  different 
areas,  but  show  them  that  what  they're  doing  is  very  im- 
portant. 

LEN:  So  is  it  then  a sense  of  increased  specialization,  in 
the  sense  that  the  patrol  officer  rank  becomes  just  as 
much  of  a specialized  area  of  expertise  as,  say,  a 
homicide  investigator? 

SULLIVAN:  It  is  the  most  specialized  area  in  policing, 
because  the  patrol  officer  is  your  primary  link  with  the 
community,  and  that's  what  a lot  of  your  police  ad- 
ministrators forget.  That’s  your  mouth  out  there.  If  he 
doesn't  say  things  the  way  you  say  them,  you're  going 
to  be  giving  a very  bad  message  to  the  public  about  your 
department.  I can  write  all  the  policies,  I can  go  to  com- 
munity meetings,  but  if  the  average  officer,  when  he 
deals  with  the  public,  doesn’t  carry  out  my  policies  and 
carry  out  my  message,  then  I'm  not  being  effective. 

LEN:  Did  the  demise  of  team  policing  some  years  back 
bring  with  it  any  noticeable  decline  in  innovation  among 
the  line  officers? 

SULLIVAN:  I don’t  think  so,  because  actually  there 
wasn’t  a whole  lot  of  innovation  coming  out  of  team 
policing  to  begin  with.  My  personal  feeling  about  team 
policing  is  that  what  it  caused  was  too  much  of  an  infor- 
mal arrangement  between  supervisors  and  subor- 
dinates. At  some  point,  somebody  has  to  be  the  boss. 
You  can’t  go  away  to  a conference  and  everybody’s  on  a 
first-name  basis  and  we're  all  going  to  have  a couple  of 
drinks  and  relax  and  build  these  teams,  and  then  go 
back  to  work  and  have  the  cop  look  over  his  shoulder  in  a 
moment  of  crisis  and  say.  ‘ ’ Hey,  Charlie,  how  about  if  we 
do  this?"  In  that  30  seconds.  Charlie  s the  sergeant  and 
you  do  what  he  tells  you  to  do,  because  we  don’t  have 
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time  to  have  participative  management  in  moments  of 
crisis. 

It’s  not  that  team  policing  is  that  bad.  But  if  you’re 
going  to  do  it,  number  one,  you  have  to  have  a cadre  of 
commanders  prepared  to  do  it.  I don’t  think  we  had  that 
at  the  time.  We  put  people  in  command  levels,  some  of 
whom  weren’t  prepared  for  it.  They  weren’t  going  to  call 
the  shots  for  you  out  there,  and  they  were  kind  of  going 
to  be  the  good  old  boys.  We  are  trying  now  to  totally 
change  the  future  structure  of  our  command  staff  by  go- 
ing to  a different  type  of  testing  procedure.  We’re  going 
to  assessment  centers,  and  by  using  this  I think  that 
we’ll  build  a better  command  staff,  more  competent  peo- 
ple. because  some  of  the  judgments  we  can  make  in 
assessment  centers,  versus  the  multiple-guess  tests,  is 
whether  they  have  the  ability  to  call  the  shots. 

LEN:  Is  that  to  say  you  are  preparing  to  abandon  com- 
pletely the  old  written  tests? 

SULLIVAN:  Not  totally,  no,  because  at  a certain  level 
you  just  couldn’t  do  an  assessment  center  — like  when 
you  have  too  many  candidates,  say  for  the  sergeant 
level.  We  did  it  for  captains  and  we  came  out  with  a very 
good  list  of  candidates.  We  are  right  now  trying  to  do 
something  along  that  line  for  lieu  tenants,  but  we  have  to 
negotiate  with  the  union  because  of  a state  law  that  says 
if  you  change  the  weighting  of  an  exam  you  must  first 
talk  to  the  union  about  it.  I would  probably  just  like  to 
have  those  two  levels,  the  captains  and  the  lieutenants, 
and  as  for  your  first-line  supervisors,  we  would  probably 
keep  the  standard  type  of  testing,  although  we  are  ex- 
ploring other  areas. 

Youth  shall  be  served 

LEN:  In  terms  of  creating  a newer  and  better  command 
staff,  your  department  is  a rather  young  one,  with  more 
than  half  the  sworn  personnel  having  less  than  five 
years  on  the  job.  Does  that  lend  itself  to  the  kind  of  long- 
term re-development  that  you’re  looking  at  here? 

SULLIVAN:  Yeah,  because  we  have  a real  nucleus  of 
young  people  who  haven't  lost  their  energies  yet.  If  we 
can  bring  them  up  through  a better  system,  we  can 
create  an  excellent  command  staff.  Not  that  the  one  I 
have  is  bad,  but  I think  we  can  make  it  better. 


adopted  to  aid  their  maturity  process? 

SULLIVAN:  We  do  a lot  of  sensitivity  training.  We 
have  a local  group  called  the  Ministerial  Alliance,  which 
is  primarily  minority  clergymen,  and  they’ve  been  kind 
enough  to  come  in  and  give  us  a couple  of  dynamic  in- 
dividuals from  their  organization  to  teach  sensitivity  to 
the  new  recruits,  in  such  a way  that  nobody  resents  it.  I 
told  them  up  front  that  you  can’t  send  somebody  in 
who’s  going  to  talk  down  in  an  accusatory  fashion.  They 
sent  in  a couple  of  dynamic  ministers  that  were  really 
able  to  relate,  to  the  point  where  one  of  the  academy 
classes,  on  a day  off,  had  a plaque  engraved  to  this 
minority  minister.  All  of  them  attended  his  church  ser- 
vice on  a Sunday  and  presented  the  plaque  to  him  in 
front  of  the  minority  congregation.  That’s  just  A-plus 
positive.  The  policemen  went  into  this  church,  the  type 
of  which  they  had  probably  never  been  in  in  their  lives, 
most  of  them,  and  they  saw  people  smiling  and  happy  to 
see  them  and  just  thrilled  that  they  recognized  their 
pastor.  It’s  very  effective,  and  there 's  a lot  of  that  proac- 
tive stuff  that  can  be  done.  It  also  sets  an  example.  I at- 
tend a lot  of  the  ethnic  affairs  in  the  city,  and  my  wife 
goes  along,  and  I enjoy  them.  It’s  just  that  kind  of  a 
thing.  You  have  to  do  that;  you  can’t  be  aloof  from  the 
community  you’re  serving. 

Meeting  recruitment  goals 

LEN:  Does  the  department  mirror  fairly  closely  the 
racial  makeup  of  the  city? 

SULLIVAN:  Not  yet,  but  we're  working  on  it.  The  city 
is  about  55  percent  minority,  and  the  department’s  only 
about  30  percent.  We’ve  set  goals,  and  so  far  we've  been 
successful.  We’ve  set  a goal  for  every  class  that  at  least 


LEN:  Is  that  likely  to  help  by  way  of  avoiding  having 
the  department  be  strictly  reactive  to  crime  and 
disorder? 

SULLIVAN:  Yes.  The  ultimate  goal  of  computer-aided 
dispatch  is  to  have  a data  base  loaded  whereby  a patrol 
commander  can  come  in,  say  at  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  can  go  to  his  private  terminal  and  do  a 
quick  72-hour  update  and  flex  his  deployment  lines  if 
need  be.  Right  now  everything’s  got  a delay  on  it.  At 
this  point  the  data  he  could  get  his  hands  on  is  probably 
a week  to  two  weeks  old.  If  we  go  to  computer-aided 
dispatch  it’ll  be  all  live  entry. 

Ultimately  what  we're  trying  to  build  is  a proactive 
management  tool,  where  a commander  will  be  able  to  go 
in  at  any  given  time  and  get  himself  a ready  update  of 
the  immediate  past,  the  last  24,  48  or  72  hoi  rs  — maybe 
just  checking  his  two  nights  off  to  see  what  he  missed, 
so  he  has  an  idea  of  what  problems  he  has  to  face  and 
how  to  deploy  his  people,  thus  giving  them  the  incentive 
to  have  initiative  to  use  this  tool  and  go  ahead  and 
deploy.  Right  now  it's  kind  of  flying  by  the  seat  of  the 
pants.  We  get  a complaint,  I send  a memo,  three  weeks 
later  we  get  an  answer. 

Off-duty  details 

LEN:  A proposal  was  made  recently  to  help  revive 
things  in  the  downtown  area  by  having  a private  group 
hire  off-duty  cops  for  patrols  there. . . 

SULLIVAN:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its 
Downtown  Council,  allocated  a budget  for  off-duty  of- 
ficers. We  have  what  we  call  the  downtown  patrol,  and 
the  hours  are  flexible  depending  on  what  events  are  oc- 
curring. It’s  proven  very  successful,  and  it  gives  a police 


‘You  get  to  a certain  age  in  the  organization 
and  all  of  a sudden  you  just  start  getting  a 
little  bit  behind  the  times.’ 


LEN:  Do  you  find  that  the  younger  members  of  the 
department  are  better  educated  or  more  open-minded? 

SULLIVAN:  I think  so.  They  seem  to  be  a little  more 
energetic,  and  they’re  kids  that  grew  up  through  the 
eras  that  made  the  rest  of  us  get  a bad  taste  about  polic- 
ing [laughs].  So  they  have  probably  a broader  outlook  on 
that  life  than  we  did.  I’m  being  very  frank  with  you:  A 
lot  of  police  officers,  because  of  the  years  of  civil  unrest, 
because  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  rallies  and  all  those 
things  we  had  to  deal  with,  probably  got  a very  sour 
taste  about  some  of  society’s  feelings.  But  we  have 
these  kids  who  grew  up  with  this.  Some  of  them  were  in 
Vietnam.  Some  of  them  may  very  well  have  been  at  some 
of  those  rallies.  So  they  seem  to  be  more  in  touch  with 
society  as  it  exists  today.  That  happens  in  any  organiza- 
tion. You  get  to  a certain  age  in  the  organization  and  all 
of  a sudden  you  just  start  getting  a little  bit  behind  the 
times.  It’s  important  to  keep  up  with  society,  because 
that’s  who  you’re  serving,  and  if  you  understand  them, 
you’re  going  to  serve  them  better. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  serious  disadvantages  to  having  a 
department  that's  that  young? 

SULLIVAN:  Oh  yes.  There’s  a lot  of  tripping  and 
fumbling,  a lot  of  small  types  of  mistakes,  a lot  of  gruff- 
ness with  the  public  because  of  the  intimidation  factor 
that  a young  police  officer  feels  when  he  first  goes  out 
and  works  in  a certain  neighborhood.  He  doesn’t  like  to 
admit  it,  but  he  does  get  intimidated,  because  he  feels 
that  it  s enemy  country.  We  have  to  overcome  that. 
Some  of  them  want  to  go  from  one  call  to  another  quick, 
quick,  quick,  and  sometimes  their  quick  fixes  turn  the 
public  off.  They're  a little  too  brusk.  But  I see  over  the 
few  years  we’ve  been  dealing  with  it  that  they’re  getting 
better  each  year.  It’s  a maturity  factor. 

LEN:  Apart  from  just  waiting  for  young  officers  to 
grow  up,  are  there  other  proactive  approaches  you’ve 


50  percent  of  the  class  will  be  made  up  of  minorities  and 
females.  Our  black  population  in  the  department  has 
stayed  about  the  same,  but  our  Hispanic  population  has 
grown  from  roughly  10  to  50,  our  female  population  has 
grown  from  3 to  30,  so  we’ve  really  had  some  very  good 
success,  and  we’ve  been  able  to  beat  that  goal  every 
time.  We’re  recruiting  now  for  another  class  of  40,  and 
we  have  that  goal  set,  that  20  of  them  will  be  black, 
Hispanic  or  female.  I’m  sure  that  we’ll  meet  it.  We  do  it 
through  intensive  recruiting.  We  go  out  and  we  recruit 
from  the  population  we  want. 

LEN:  Are  there  cultural  barriers  to  be  overcome,  in 
terms  of  people  just  resisting  the  idea  of  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  police  department? 

SULLIVAN:  Yes,  and  we  have  to  go  out  and  sell  them. 
It’s  very  difficult  for  people  who  for  years  thought  they 
weren’t  wanted  in  this  business  to  suddenly  be  told 
they’re  wanted.  And  conversely,  it  caused  a little  bit  of 
backlash  — not  enough  to  concern  me,  but  a little  bit 
among  people  who  for  years  traditionally  thought  this 
was  their  job  and  now  others  are  getting  it. 

LEN:  Are  Hispanics  becoming  more  of  a dominant  force 
in  the  Hartford  population  generally?  I noted  thatin  the 
recent  past  there  was  a perceived  need  to  start  actively 
recruiting  bilingual  people  in  your  communications  divi- 
sion. 

SULLIVAN:  It  wasn’t  a perceived  need;  it  was  real.  We 
had  people  calling  in  an  emergency  and  we  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  communicate  with  them,  so  we  went  out  with  a 
couple  of  hiring  lists  and  one  of  the  qualifications  was 
that  you  couldn’t  apply  for  the  job  unless  you  were  bi- 
lingual — that’s  how  critical  the  need  was.  We’re  at  a 
level  now  where  at  least  one  person  per  shift  in  com- 
munications is  bilingual. 

LEN:  Your  communications  division  is  changing  over  to 
a computer-aided  dispatch  system. . . 

SULLIVAN:  Hopefully  by  September  we’ll  be  in  place. 


presence  in  the  commercial  area.  The  taxpayers  aren’t 
paying  for  it,  it  isn’t  causing  police  officers  to  be  taken 
out  of  neighborhoods  to  provide  this  service,  and  yet  it’s 
a good  service  to  provide  because  the  downtown  area  is 
the  core  of  the  city,  it’s  our  biggest  tax  base,  and  we  need 
to  have  more  people  coming  in  and  spending  dollars 
there.  If  part  of  that  is  a police  presence  to  make  them 
feel  more  comfortable,  we’re  all  for  it.  There  was  some 
noise  about  it  in  the  beginning,  but  once  it  got  off  and 
running  — and  it’s  been  in  effect  for  three  years  now  — 
we  no  longer  get  any  complaints  from  anybody  about  it. 
Initially  the  neighborhoods  feared  that  we  would  be  tak- 
ing the  policemen  away  from  them.  They  now  under- 
stand clearly  that  this  an  officer’s  own  time,  he’s  hired 
for  extra  duty,  he  is  under  our  control,  and  it’s  a benefit 
to  the  whole  city  because  the  downtown  is  the  core. 

LEN:  How  have  you  worked  it  out  to  retain  command  of 
the  officers  when  in  effect  they’re  actually  on  someone 
else’s  time  and  on  someone  else’s  payroll? 

SULLIVAN:  Because  we  pay  them.  The  vendor  pays 
the  city,  so  the  officers  stay  on  my  payroll  and  our  rules 
and  regulations  say  that  whenever  you’re  performing  a 
police  service,  whether  it’s  on  a private-duty  assign- 
ment or  a regular  assignment,  the  rules  are  identical. 
You  don’t  change  hat3;  you  put  the  hat  on  and  you 
belong  to  us. 

Up  for  review 

LEN:  One  of  the  issues  that  helped  sink  the  administra- 
tion of  your  predecessor  was  that  of  the  police  review 
board.  Is  that  still  functioning? 

SULLIVAN:  It  is,  and  we’ve  had  no  problems  with  it. 
It’s  a combination  of  police  and  civilians,  and  it  has  pro- 
ven to  do  nothing  than  what  we  did  before.  The  bottom 
line  never  changed.  They  are  only  a recommending 
board;  they  cannot  issue  discipline,  but  can  only  make  a 
recommendation  to  me  that  a case  should  be  sustained, 
and  ultimately  I have  the  final  authority.  It’s  pending  in 
arbitration  right  now,  which  I’m  not  too  concerned 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Advice  to  law  enforcement  about  Census 


Continued  from  Page  8 

visits  some  65,000  households 
each  month,  selected  by  computer 
to  participate  in  the  Current 
Population  Survey.  They  gather 
the  monthly  unemployment  data 
for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  as  well  as  other  vital  in- 
formation about  the  status  of  life 
in  America. 

The  Census  Bureau  takes  a 
number  of  other  recurring  and 
one-time  surveys,  most  requiring 
a large  sample  and  ranging  from 
monthly  to  annual  interviewing. 
Since  the  samples  are  selected  by 
computer  independently,  there  is 
little  duplication  among 
households  from  survey  to 
survey.  One  major  survey  of 
60,000  households  — one  that 
most  readers  of  this  newspaper 


Burden’s  Beat: 


should  be  familiar  with  — asks 
about  victims  of  crime  in  the  prior 
six  months,  including  type  and 
circumstance  of  the  crime  and 
characteristics  of  the  victims. 
Conducted  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Crime  Survey 
helps  that  agency  determine  the 
extent  and  distribution,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  crime. 

These  and  other  surveys  are 
conducted  for  Federal  agencies 
that  require  such  information, 
and  the  result  is  information  sup- 
porting a host  of  programs  involv- 
ing billions  of  dollars  distributed 
to  states  and  localities. 

Should  questions  arise  about 
any  of  these  operations,  or  com- 
plaints about  interviewers  or 
other  workers,  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  individual  residents 


alike  are  encouraged  to  contact 
the  Census  Bureau's  regional  of- 
fice in  your  area.  These  offices  are 
located  in  Atlanta.  (404) 
347-2271;  Boston,  (617)  565-7100; 
Charlotte,  (704)  371-6142; 
Chicago,  (312)  353-6251;  Dallas. 
(214)  767-0621;  Denver,  (303) 
236-2200;  Detroit,  (313)  226-7742; 
Kansas  City,  (913)  236-3728;  Los 
Angeles.  (213)  209-6616;  New 
York.  (212)  264-3860; 

Philadelphia,  (216)  697-4920,  and 
Seattle,  (206)  442-7800. 

All  the  major  Census  Bureau 
surveys  are  announced  in  press 
releases  sent  to  the  areas  involved 
by  the  regional  offices.  And  every 
effort  is  made  to  notify  by  letter 
each  household  selected  before  in- 
terviewing is  attempted. 

Again,  all  census  workers  carry 


Teens  as  part  of  the  solution 


Continued  from  Page  5 
and  the  Community,”  and  was 
first  given  last  spring  at  high 
schools  in  Phoenix,  Dallas,  St. 
Louis,  New  York  and  Miami.  This 
year  the  course  will  also  be  offered 
in  Flint,  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Salt  Lake  City;  Cleveland;  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

“Its  success  has  absolutely 
dazzled  me,”  Calhoun  said.  He 
recalled  that  in  Phoenix,  the  pro- 
gram “was  so  popular  among 
teachers,  kids  and  law  enforce- 
ment that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  school  board  made  it  a require- 
ment in  all  high  schools.  They  feel 
that  it  not  only  reduces  vic- 
timization but  inculcates  the 
value  of  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion to  where  you're  living  — in 
this  case,  the  school.” 

The  class  sessions,  which  are 
designed  to  draw  the  students 
into  discussion,  cover  crime 
generally,  the  role  of  teens  in 
crime,  drugs  and  alcohol,  rape, 
child  abuse,  drunken  driving, 

Supreme  Court  Briefs: 


shoplifting,  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  juvenile  justice.  In 
the  final  class,  the  students  learn 
about  crime  and  crime-prevention 
programs  in  their  own  school  and 
community.  They  are  then  asked 
to  brainstorm  ideas  for  involving 
teenagers  in  crime  prevention. 

In  three  of  the  five  cities  that  of- 
fered the  course  last  spring,  city- 
wide councils  have  been  formed 
by  teenagers  to  work  on  crime 
prevention.  "It's  been 
marvelous,”  said  Jean  F.  O’Neil, 
NCPC’s  director  of  research  and 
policy  analysis.  “We  had  worried 
that  they  wouldn't  see  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  particular  school.” 
As  it  turned  out,  the  councils  are 
reaching  out  to  other  cities  and 
swapping  crime-prevention  ideas. 

In  Miami  the  teen  council  pro- 
duced videotape  shows  for  public 
television  on  teens  as  crime  vic- 
tims and  how  teenagers  and  the 
elderly  can  work  together  for 
crime  prevention.  In  New  York, 
the  focus  has  been  on  victim 


assistance  peer  counseling 
groups.  In  St.  Louis,  the 
teenagers  have  joined  Operation 
Safe  Streets,  a citywide  crime- 
prevention  campaign.  In  several 
cities,  O’Neil  said,  teenagers  are 
eager  to  get  training  and  start 
mediation  groups  to  resolve  con- 
flicts within  their  schools. 

Obviously  it’s  much  too  early  to 
predict  that  the  NCPC's  pro- 
grams will  make  a big  dent  in  the 
teen  crime  problem,  but  the  ap- 
proach is  excellent.  In  the  words 
of  John  Calhoun,  “We  must  give 
teens  the  sense  that  they  have  a 
stake  in  this  society  and  are  part 
of  the  social  contract.” 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  corres- 
pondence to  his  office  at  651  Col- 
onial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood,  NJ  07675. 


Can  cops  keep  a killer  guessing? 
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resistance  and  self-control." 
Culombe  v.  Connecticut,  367  U.S. 
568,  602  (1961),  (opinion  of 
Justice  Frankfurter). 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  that 
Spring’s  “will  [was]  overborne 
and  his  capacity  for  self- 
determination  critically  im- 
paired" because  of  coercive  police 
conduct,  his  waiver  of  his  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  was  volun- 
tary under  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Miranda,  according  to 
Powell. 

The  Court's  ruling  went  on  to 
assert: 

“The  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire that  a criminal  suspect 
know  and  understand  every 
possible  consequence  of  a waiver 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege.” 


"In  this  case,”  noted  Justice 
Powell,  “there  is  no  allegation 
that  Spring  failed  to  understand 
the  basic  privileges  guaranteed 
by  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Nor  is 
there  any  allegation  that  he  mis- 
understood the  consequences  of 
speaking  freely  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials.” 


Tricks  of  the  Trade 
Finally,  Justice  Powell  dis- 
missed Spring’s  contention  that 
the  failure  to  inform  him  of  the 
potential  subjects  of  interroga- 
tion constituted  the  police 
trickery  and  deception  con- 
demned in  Miranda,  thus  render- 
ing his  waiver  invalid. 

Powell  wrote:  "Once  Miranda 
warnings  are  given,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  official  silence  could 


cause  a suspect  to  misunderstand 
the  nature  of  his  constitutional 
right  — ‘his  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  any  question  which  might 
incriminate  him. ' United  States  u. 
Washington,  431  U.S.  181.  188 
(1977).  ‘Indeed,  it  seems  self- 
evident  that  one  who  is  told  he  is 
free  to  refuse  to  answer  questions 
is  in  a curious  posture  to  later 
complain  that  his  answers  were 
compelled.'  ” Ibid 

(Colorado  v.  Spring,  No. 
85-1517,  case  decided  Jan.  27, 
1987.) 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  attorney  in 
government  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


identification.  Look  for  red,  white 
and  blue  badges  with  the  Com- 
merce Department  shield  on  it  (an 
eagle  is  perched  at  the  top  of  the 
shield).  Next  year's  address- 
seekers  also  are  likely  to  carry 
1 l-by-16  inch  blue  address  books. 

United  States  Marshals  in  par- 
ticular can  breathe  a special  sigh 
of  relief.  They  do  not  have  to  take 
the  1990  census,  as  they  did  in  the 

Durrant: 


early  days  of  the  republic,  when 
Marshals  even  had  to  furnish 
their  own  paper,  ink  and  quills. 


Speak  Out! 

LEN's  "Forum”  section  is 
a place  for  readers  to  sound 
off  on  topical  issues.  For 
information  on  how  to  con- 
tribute, contact  the  editor, 
(212)  489-3592. 


Street  survival  for  cops: 
it  all  starts  in  the  gym 


Continued  from  page  8 

We  can  ill  afford  such  losses. 
F or  the  majority  of  police  officers, 
street  survival  begins  in  the  gym. 

Police  officers,  like  athletes, 
prepare  for  superiority  over  their 
opposition.  The  criminal  element 
moved  from  the  Saturday  Night 
Special  to  more  lethal  firepower, 
and  law  enforcement  responded. 
When  white-collar  criminal  activi- 
ty increased  (it's  true  that  a per- 
son can  steal  more  with  a pen  than 
with  a gun),  special  investigative 
units  were  formed  to  combat  the 
problem.  Such  are  the  dynamics 
of  law  enforcement,  and  examples 
go  on  and  on.  In  this  same  vein,  it 
is  important  that  an  officer's 


fitness  level  be  competitive  with 
that  of  his  adversaries. 

Who  benefits  from  an  ongoing 
physical  fitness  program?  The 
answer  is  obvious:  everyone.  The 
individual  officer  is  the  primary 
benefactor,  but  others  share  in 
the  harvest.  His  family  will  incor- 
porate phrases  like  “aerobic 
fitness,"  “healthier  lifestyle  " and 
“quality  of  life”  into  their  daily 
vocabularies.  The  department 
will  find,  much  as  the  private  sec- 
tor has  found,  that  a healthier 
employee  is  a more  productive 
employee.  The  public  will  be  bet- 
ter protected  and  served,  and 
that's  what  we  re  all  about. 


Police  Ethics: 

Hard  Choices  in  Law  Enforcement 

Edited  by 

William  C.  Heffeman 
and 

Timothy  Stroup 

“This  book  is  a major  contribution  to  the  body  of 
information  about  police  ethics.  The  issues  raised  in 
these  essays  are  ones  which  the  police  must  address 
with  as  much  knowledge  and  reflection  as  possible.” 

— Patrick  V.  Murphy 
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Jobs 


Police  Chief.  Howard  County, 
Md.,  a community  of  160,000  in 
the  Baltimore/Washington  area, 
is  seeking  an  individual  to  lead  a 
department  of  244  sworn  officers 
and  66  civilian  employees. 

Candidates  should  have  a 
minimum  of  10  years  of  diversi- 
fied law  enforcement  experience, 
including  several  years  of  increas- 
ing responsibility  at  the  manage- 
ment level.  Salary  range  is 
$43,990  to  $67,676  annually,  with 
generous  fringe  benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  no  later 
than  April  16  to:  Althea  O’Con- 
nor, Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  County  Executive,  George 
Howard  Building,  3430  Court 
House  Drive,  Ellicott  City,  MD 
21043. 

Police  Chief.  Kentwood,  Mich.,  a 
rapidly  growing  city  of  35,000  ad- 


joining Grand  Rapids,  is  seeking 
a police  chief  to  direct  a pro- 
gressive department  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $1.6  million. 

Applicants  must  have  strong 
leadership  and  management 
skills,  and  must  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate work-related  experience 
that  indicates  leadership 
qualities.  The  new  chief  must  be 
well  organized  and  show  a talent 
for  innovation.  A bachelor’s 
degree  from  an  accredited  univer- 
sity is  required,  along  with  ad- 
vanced training  in  management. 
Master’s  degree  in  business  or 
public  administration  or  a related 
field  is  highly  desirable.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  at  least  10 
years  experience  in  a law  enforce- 
ment agency,  including  at  least 
five  years  at  the  command  or 
managerial  level. 

Salary  range  is  $36,073  to 


$46,130,  with  benefits  that  in- 
clude paid  family  medical  and 
dental  plans,  city  pension,  life  in- 
surance. vacation  and  holidays, 
personal  and  sick  leave,  clothing 
allowance  and  city  automobile. 

To  apply,  send  a one-pae  letter 
summarizing  professional  ac- 
complishments and  describing 
why  you  should  be  considered  for 
the  position,  along  with  a copy  of 
resume  and  five  references,  to: 
IACP  Executive  Search  Service, 
13  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg, 


Southern  Illinois  University-Carbondale 
The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency 
and  Corrections 

Criminal  Justice  visiting  assistant  professor/visiting  instructor  to  teach  law 
enforcement  and  security  courses.  Doctorate  or  ABD  preferred;  Master’s 
degree  required;  previous  teaching  and/or  field  experience  desirable 
Starting  date  Is  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  1987  semester.  Closing  date  is 
April  10,  1987,  or  until  a suitable  candidate  is  found.  Salary  and  fringes 
based  on  qualflcations.  Send  letter  of  application,  vita  and  three  recent 
letters  of  reference  to 

Dr.  James  L LeBeau,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University- 
Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op- 
portunity Employer. 


Police  Training  Administrator 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles'  Police  Department  is  seeking  excep- 
tional, academically  oriented  applicants  for  the  position  of  Police 
Training  Administrator. 

The  position  requires  an  earned  doctorate  degree  in  Psychology, 
Education,  Educational  Psychology  or  in  a closely  related  field 
from  an  accredited  university  and  a minimum  of  two  years  of  full- 
time professional  experience  in  teaching,  evaluating  courses  and 
developing  curricula  and  academic  programs.  Experience  with  a 
large  law  enforcement  agency  is  especially  desired  (a  J.D.  does  not 
qualify). 

The  successful  candidate  will  plan,  develop,  review,  coordinate 
and  administer  training  policies  and  programs  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  and  will  serve  as  a technical  advisor  to  Depart- 
ment management  and  staff  on  education,  training  and  testing 
issues.  ° 

The  selection  process  will  consist  of  an  evaluation  of  professional 
and  personal  qualifications  of  all  applicants  and  interview  of  those 
candidates  selected  as  finalists. 

Due  to  the  unique  and  sensitive  nature  of  the  position,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Police  Training  Administrator  will  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  City’s  Civil  Service  system  and  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Police. 

The  salary  range  for  this  position  is  $47,314  to  $68,777  annually 
depending  on  qualifications,  with  excellent  benefits. 

Interested  candidates  should  call  or  write  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
Outline  of  Qualifications  which  must  be  submitted  with  a resume 
describing  academic  achievements,  relevant  work  experience  and 
salary  history.  Contact: 

Patricia  Friedman 
Loe  Angeles  Personnel  Department 
111  East  First  Street,  Room  100 
Loe  Angeles,  CA  90012 

Telephone:  (213)  485-4142 

Within  CA:  (800)  252-7790,  ext.  54142 

Outside  CA:  (800)  421-9555,  ext.  54142 

Resumes  and  Outlines  of  Qualifications  should  be  returned  by 
May  29,  1987.  J 

An  AA/EEO  Employer. 


Administration  of 
Justice  Instructors 

(2  positions) 

Northern  Virginia  Community 
College,  Annandale  Campus. 
Teach  a variety  of  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  classes  including 
Organization  and  Administra- 
tion, Introduction  to  ADJU, 
Criminology,  Organized  Crime 
and  Corruption,  Private  Securi- 
ty, Law-evidence  and  Court 
Procedures  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors,  and  others. 
Advise  students  and  serve  on 
college  committees.  Bachelor’s 
degree  with  a major  in  Admini- 
stration of  Justice  or  related  field 
and  two  years  full-time  related 
occupational  experience  re- 
quired. Master's  degree  and 
teaching  experience  desired. 
Send  application  or  resume 
postmarked  by  May  29,  1987, 
to  NVCC  Personnel  Office, 
4001  Wakefield  Chapel  Rd., 
Annandale.  VA  22003.  Effec- 
tive September  16,  1987 
EOE/AA. 


Criminal  Justice 

Tenure  Track  position  at 
Assistant  Professor  level 
beginning  September  1987. 

Ph  D.  in  Criminal  Justice  or 
related  discipline  required. 
Duties  Include  graduate  and 
undergraduate  teaching  in  law 
enforcement  courses,  and 
possibly,  courses  in  the  private- 
industrial  security  areas.  Service 
on  University  and  departmental 
committees  and  student  advise- 
ment are  required.  Dem- 
onstrated ability  to  pursue  In- 
dependent research/scholar- 
ship Is  expected.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  candidates  with  field 
experience,  a Ph  D.  and  addi- 
tional educational  qualifications 
or  teaching  experience  In  the 
legal  area  (criminal  process). 

Applicants  should  send  (1)  a let- 
ter of  Interest,  (2)  a current 
resume.  (3)  an  official  copy  of  a 
transcript  documenting  aca- 
demic qualifications  for  this  posi- 
tion, and  (4)  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers 
of  three  references  to: 

Search  Committee 
Criminal  Justice  Department 
Youngstown  State  University 
Youngstown,  OH  44555-0001 

Closing  Date  for  Applications: 
April  17,  1987 

YSU  Is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 


MD  20878.  Deadline  is  May  15. 

Police  Officers.  The  Boise,  Idaho, 
Police  Department  is  seeking  to 
fill  entry-level  positions.  Boise  is 
a city  of  108,000  residents,  with  a 
police  department  of  142  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  at  least  21  years  of  age, 
with*no  felony  conviction  record. 
Applicants  must  have  completed 
at  least  64  semester  hours  from  an 
accredited  college.  (Previous  law 
enforcement  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  the  college  re- 
quirement if  the  applicant 
possesses  or  can  qualify  for  an 
Idaho  Intermediate  POST  Cer- 
tificate. 


DEPUTY  SHERIFF 

The  Monroe  County  Sheriffs 
Department  in  Key  West,  Fla., 
is  recruiting  for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Sheriff.  Responsibil- 
ities are  to  provide  law  en- 
forcement and  related  ser- 
vices to  Monroe  County.  Con- 
tact the  Human  Resources 
Division  at  (305)  292-7044 
for  more  information.  Current- 
ly state  certified  individuals 
preferred.  EEOC/Affirmative 
Action. 


Salary  is  dependent  upon  the 
applicant’s  education  or  POST 
certification  level,  with  a first- 
year  range  of  $1,386  to  $1,630  per 
month.  Full  fringe  benefits  are  in- 
cluded. 

To  apply,  obtain  application 
form  from:  Boise  City  Personnel, 
160  North  Capitol  Blvd.,  Boise, 
ID  83702.  Telephone:  (208) 
384-4093.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  April  20. 


Assistant  Professor.  California 
State  University  at  Fullerton  has 
a tenure-track  opening  in  criminal 
justice  for  fall  1987. 

Candidates  with  a Ph.D.  in 
criminal  justice  or  a related  field 
are  desired,  with  a preference  for 
those  with  teaching  and  profes- 
sional experience  in  the  non-legal 
aspects  of  the  field.  The  appoint- 
ment requires  a commitment  to 
research  and  publication,  as  well 
as  skills  in  teaching,  advising  and 
university  service.  Applicants 
must  also  share  an  emphasis  on 
the  academic  vs.  applied  aspects 
of  criminal  justice  education. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  let- 
ter before  May  16  to  Dr.  W.  Gar- 
rett Capune,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  Califor- 
nia State  University,  Fullerton, 
CA  92634.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


Interview:  Hartford’s 
Bernard  Sullivan 

Continued  from  Page  12 

about.  The  union  feels  that  the  board  does  impose  discipline  because  if 
the  board  sends  me  a recommendation  and  I concur,  they  accuse  me  of 
rubber-stamping  the  board.  In  fact,  I ’ve  overturned  the  board  on  a cou- 
ple of  occasions.  My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  board  is  effective,  and 
it  has  not  changed  the  disciplinary  procedure.  What  it  has  done,  if 
anything,  is  shown  civilians  how  difficult  it  is  sometimes  to  police  the 
police,  and  how  some  complaints  that  are  made  don’t  have  any 
substance  to  them.  It’s  been  more  of  an  educational  thing  than 
anything. 

LEN:  Have  there  been  any  instances  where  the  board  has  gotten  a little 
too  full  of  itself  and  become  too  much  of  a soapbox  for  personal  views? 

SULLIVAN:  Actually  not.  Even  in  those  cases  where  I’ve  overturned 
them  it  s been  because  of  the  board’s  lack  of  understanding  of  legal 
issues,  where  they  recommended  something  be  sustained  and  in  fact 
technically  what  the  officer  did  was  right  even  though  it  didn’t  look 
right;  he  was  still  within  the  strictures  of  the  law.  Other  than  that,  the 
board  has  never  seen  fit  to  publicly  accuse  us  of  anything  or  criticize  us. 

LEN:  You’ve  now  been  police  chief  for  five  years  — a tenure  well 
beyond  the  average  for  most  police  chiefs.  Is  that  indicative  of  what 
might  be  a much  longer  tenure  in  Hartford  for  you? 

SULLIVAN:  I hope  so.  I think  that  we’ve  brought  stability  to  the 
organization,  and  the  department  has  gotten  to  the  point  now  where 
people  understand  what  it  is,  even  though  they  don’t  always  agree  with 
it,  and  there’s  a tendency  to  let  the  department  do  its  job.  That  was 
something  that  for  years  was  missing,  because  of  the  department’s  fail- 
ing to  explain  itself  to  the  public.  Once  the  public  understands  why  you 
can’t  do  certain  things,  they  can  accept  it.  But  if  you  simply  tell  the 
public  that  it’s  none  of  their  business  and  you’ll  run  things  and  that’s 
it,  they  won’t  accept  it.  They  have  a right  to  talk  to  you  and  a right  to 
understand  what  the  rules  and  strictures  of  policing  are,  and  the  fact 
that  you  will  work  with  them  and  you’re  willing  to  compromise  and 
negotiate  and  try  to  come  to  solutions.  I think  that’s  important.  If  you 
give  the  public  confidence  in  your  agency,  the  public  will  support  you 
and  let  you  run  things.  I f the  public  loses  confidence  and  you  don  ’ t com- 
municate properly  with  them,  they  become  intimidated,  they  become 
fearful,  they  become  very  distrustful  and  they  are  going  to  hit  you  nine 
ways  till  Tuesday.  And  rightfully  so;  you're  a public  servant. 


Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

1-2.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Winchester,  Va.  Fee:  S360. 

1-3.  Hostage  Negotiations  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Nashville. 

1-5.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Traffic 
Supervisors.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $450. 

1-5.  Police  Medical  Investigation  of  Death. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Miami. 

1-5.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  I. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville 
Ga.  Fee:  $425. 

1-5.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $325. 

1-5.  Corporate  Loss  Prevention.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky,  Fee 
$325. 

1-5.  Criminal  Profiling  & the  Serial 
Murderer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee- 
$350. 

1-12.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $650. 

1- 12.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $475. 

2- 3.  Realistic  Assailant  Control.  Presented 
by  the  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Fee:  $195. 

2- 4.  Civil  Liability  of  Police  Ad- 
ministrators. Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute, Fee:  $350. 

3- 4.  Chemical  Munitions  & Riot  Agents. 
Presented  by  Executech  Corporation,  Ad- 


vanced Training  Programs  Division.  To  be 
held  in  Mentor,  Ohio.  Fee:  $225. 

3-4.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee- 
$350. 

3-5.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
and  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Fee:  $450. 

7.  Telecommunicator  Wellness  & Stress 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Pomona,  N.  J.  Fee:  $45. 

7- 11.  Second  National  Conference  on  Miss- 
ing & Exploited  Children.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  Illinois  State  Police  and  the  National 
Center  on  Missing  & Exploited  Children. 
To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

8- 9.  Stress  Management  for  New  Police  Of- 
ficers. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  & Education  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

8-10.  Investigating  the  Use  of  Deadly  Force 
by  Police.  Presented  by  the  I.UerMtional 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago. 

8-10.  Community  Initiatives  in  Crime 
Prevention.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Fee:  $250. 

8-10.  Tactical  Rappelling.  Presented  by  the 
Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service  Fee 
$195. 

8-10.  Terrorism  — Preparing  for  the  Threat. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Denver. 
8-11.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
and  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Fee:  $500. 

8-12.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $350. 

8- 19.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Southern  Police  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $500. 

9- 12.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 


the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $326. 

13-15.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
$1 10  (all  three  days);  $75  (first  two  days  on- 
ly); $60  (third  day  only), 

15-16.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd 
Fee:  $350. 

15-17.  Clandestine  Labs  Investigation. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $325. 

15-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
and  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
Honolulu.  Fee:  $460. 

15-17  Telecommunication  Operations  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Denver. 

15-17.  Institutional  Crime  Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $250. 

15-19.  Microcomputer  Assisted  Traffic  Ac- 
cident Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $500. 

15-19.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $475. 

15- 19.  Police  Artist  Workshop:  Composite 
Drawing.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  and  Forensic  Sciences  and 
the  Georgia  Police  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $350.  Contact:  Dr.  Ed 
Waldrip,  University  of  South  Alabama. 
College  of  Medicine.  2451  Fillingim  Street, 
Mobile.  AL  36617.  (205)  471-7780. 

16- 17.  Realistic  Assailant  Control. 
Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in 
Amherst.  Mass.  Fee:  $195. 

16-17.  National  Conference  on  Retired 
V olunteerism.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Crime  Prevention  Training  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  New  Port  Richey.  Fla. 

16-18.  Managing  Cl’s  & Other  Sources: 
Developing  Control  Strategies.  Presented 


For  further  information . . . 


Broward  County  Organized  Crime  Cen- 
tre. P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33303.  (305)  564-0833. 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd„  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

California  Gang  Investigators  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  1026,  Burbank.  CA 
91507. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies,  4242B  Chain 
Bridge  Road,  Fairfax,  VA  22030.  (703) 
352-4225. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  66th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  & Public  Safety  Train- 
ing Center,  3055  Brighton-Henrietta 
Town  Line  Road.  Rochester,  NY 
14623-2790.  (716)  427-7710. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
2025  Arlington  Avenue.  Toledo,  OH 
43609.  (419)  382-5665. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute.  Tyler 
Building,  3601  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90007. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center,  106  Stratton 
Building,  Richmond,  KY  40475.  (606) 
622-1155. 

Executech  Corporation,  Advanced 
Training  Programs  Division,  7610 
Tyler  Blvd.,  Mentor.  OH  44060-5404. 
(216)  942-7350. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training  In- 
stitute. Florida  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice, The  Capitol,  Tallahassee.  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Organized  Crime  Institute,  P.O. 


Box  1489,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302.  (904) 
488-1340. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  (301) 
948-0922;  (800)  638-4085. 

International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard.  IL 
60148.  (312)  953-0990. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  Rte.  5,  Box  310,  Livingston. 
TX  77351.  (409)  327-2332. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent.  OH 
44242.  (216)  672-3070. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  (203)  655-2906. 

National  Conference  on  Missing  & Ex- 
ploited Children,  Attn.  Timothy  J 
DaRosa,  Conference  Manager,  201 
East  Adams  Street.  Suite  300,  Spring- 
field.  IL 62701. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  200  West  57th  Street.  Suite 
1400,  New  York,  NY  10019.  (212) 
755-6241. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 


Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service.  601 
Broad  Street.  S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA 

30501.  1-800-235-4723  (out  of  state); 
1-800-633-6681  (in  Georgia), 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  (814)  863-0262. 

Police  Foundation,  Police  Liability 
Assistance  Network.  Attn:  Sheila 
Bodner,  1001  22nd  Street  N.W.. 
Washington.  D C.  20037.  (202) 
833-1460. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates,  260  South 
Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1100,  Chicago,  IL 
60606.  (312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center. 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two.  Box  100, 
Berry ville,  VA  22611.  (703)  965-1128 
(24-hour  deskl. 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292. 1502)  588-6661. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson.  TX 
75080.  (214(690-2370 

Traffic  Institute,  566  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Colorado  at  Denver.  Law 
Enforcement  Executive  Program, 
Attn,:  George  Hagevik,  Program  Direc- 
tor. 1100  14th  Street.  Campus  Box  133. 
Denver  CO  80202.  (303)  556-4840. 

University  of  Miami,  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies.  P.O.  Box  248005.  Coral 
Gables,  FL  33124.  (305)  284-4000. 

Victimology:  An  International  Journal. 
5535  Lee  Highway.  Arlington.  VA 
22207.  (703)636-1750. 


by  the  Broward  County  (Fla.)  Organized 
Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Pompano,  Fla 
Fee:  $226  (in  state);  $275  (out  of  state). 

17-18.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W,  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester,  Va.  Fee:  $360. 

17-19.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  the 
Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service  Fee 
$195. 

22-23.  Introduction  to  Microcomputers  for 
Police.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $250. 

22-23.  Investigative  Technology  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Winchester.  Va.  Fee:  $360. 

22-24.  Developing  School  Drug  Education 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
San  Diego. 

22-24.  Bicycle  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $295. 

22-25.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
$400. 

22-26.  General  Telecommunications  & 
NCIC/TCIC  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  No  fee. 
Limited  enrollment. 

22-26.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimea. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute 
Fee:  $300. 

22-26.  Retraining  '87  for  NCPI  Graduates. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $325. 

22-26.  First  Responder  Emergency  Care  for 
Law  Enforcement  Officers.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  University 
Fee:  $95. 

22-26.  School  Resource  Officers  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Crime 
Prevention  Training  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

22-26.  Tactical  Weapons.  Presented  by  Ex- 
eculech  Corporation,  Advanced  Training 
Programs  Division.  To  be  held  in  Mentor. 
Ohio.  Fee:  $350. 

22-Aug.  28.  School  of  Police  Staff  & Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $1,800. 

24-25.  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  School. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  STate 
University.  No  fee.  Limited  enrollment. 


24-26.  Use  of  Microcomputers  for  Police 
Records  Management.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $360. 

24-28.  Seminar  on  Gang,.  Presented  by  the 
!^L0r^Gang  Investigators  Association. 
1 o be  held  in  Anaheim.  Calif.  Fee:  $85 

24-26.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Cabbre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Universal  City. 
Cabfi  Fee:  *1 10  (all  three  days);  $75  (first 
two  days  only);  $50  (third  day  only). 

26-28.  Workshop  for  Recently  Appointed 
Chiefs:  Part  II.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be 
held  in  San  Antonio. 

28-July  1.  Annual  Meeting  & Seminar  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  for  Hospital  Security  To  be 
held  in  Arbngton,  Va.  Registration  fee- 
$395  (members);  $496  (non-members) 

28-July  2.  Vehicular  Homidde/DWI  Con- 
ference. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $340. 

29>July  1.  DWI  Standardized  Field  Sobrie- 
ty Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 

$200. 

JULY 

6- 17.  Technical  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $560. 

7- 8.  Deadly  Force  & Judgmental  Shooting. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville 
Ga.  Fee:  $175. 

7- 11.  Third  W orld  Congress  of  Victimology. 
Presented  by  Victimology;  An  Interna- 
tional Journal.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Fee:  $176. 

8- 10.  International  Conference  on  the 
Assessment  Center  Process.  Sponsored  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $296 
(IACP  members);  $346  (non-members). 

9- 12.  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 
To  be  held  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

10- 11.  Motorcycle  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $226. 

13-14.  Organizing  an  Effective  Field  Train- 
ing Officer  Program.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 

13-14.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Boston.  Fee:  $350. 


Bias  crime:  local  approaches 
to  gathering  elusive  statistics 


Continued  from  Page  7 
Bromberg.  If  an  officer  arriving 
on  the  scene  suspects  that  a crime 
may  have  a bias  motive,  he  in- 
forms whichever  of  those  two 
supervisors  is  available.  A 
preliminary  investigation  is  then 
conducted  by  the  duty  captain 
and  if  he  deems  it  a bias-related 
situation,  the  bias  unit  is  notified 
immediately  by  telephone, 
Bromberg  explained. 

The  bias  unit  also  receives  a 
written  report  on  the  case  the 
following  business  day  — even  if 
the  case  is  deemed  non-bias  — for 
review  by  the  unit's  commander. 
"If  it  should  have  been  deemed 
biased,"  said  Bromberg,  ‘‘he  [the 
commander]  has  not  only  the 
authority  but  the  obligation  to 
reclassify  it.” 

Boston's  Community 
Disorders  Unit  grew  out  of  racial 
strife  the  city  underwent  in  the 
1970's  when  many  of  its  schools 
were  forced  to  integrate  through 
busing.  Commissioner  Roache 
was  the  first  commander  of  the 
unit  when  it  officially  came  into 
being  in  1978. 

The  CDU,  which  now  has  13  of- 
ficers. puts  all  cases  of  bias  under 


the  umbrella  of  civil  rights 
abuses.  “Even  on  the  reporting 
form,  we  have  a block  which  can 
be  checked  off,”  he  said. 

Beeping  for  Attention 

If  a violent  hate  crime  is  com- 
mitted, Roache  said,  the  CDU  i9 
“beeped”  immediately.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  property  damage,  such  a9 
desecration  of  a synagogue,  for 
example,  the  report  filed  would 
call  the  unit’s  attention  to  the 
case. 

"We  have  a very  sophisticated 
reporting  system.  with 
everything  stored  in  the  com- 
puter,” 9aid  Roache.  “In  the  next 
few  years,  a lot  of  major  cities  and 
police  chiefs  are  going  to  have  to 
come  into  the  20th  century  and 
begin  to  monitor  and  review  these 
types  of  incidents  seriously. 
There  are  people  out  there  who 
want  to  deprive  people  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  the  only 
way  you  combat  that  is  by  issuing 
special  instructions,  setting  a 
policy  and  training  our  people," 
he  said. 

"If  you  want  problems,  you're 
going  have  them  unless  you  have 
this  special  policy  and  a well  ar- 
ticulated set  of  rules  and  pro- 
cedures for  everybody.” 
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